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ENGLISH SUMMARY 



Gvinldg Bredange - Jan-Gunnar Tingsell 

TRANSFER AND ADAPTATION TO SWEDISH TEACHER TRAINING 
OF MINICOURSE 1: . EFFECTIVE QUESTIONING 

Uppsats nr 25 . . \ 

June 1974 . * . 

83 pages + appendices • - • 

The report gives an account of the Swedish parl^of an'iriternational 
transfer project with the ^im of adapting teacher training systems 
based on microteaching for use in membex po^untries of* the OECD. 

At the request of the Swedish National Board of Education a train- 
ing system has been adapted to and tested for Swedish teacher 
training, namely the American minicour^e 1: Effective question- 
ing. This is a method for skill training that aims at stimulating 
student participation, making the students verbally active, having 
. thexri use higher cognitive processes and reduce the amount of 
teacher talk in favour of student participation. 

The testing of the minicourse took place during the autumn term 
in 1973 with 32 student teachers on their practice term. 20 student 
-teachers were teaching at the middle level of the Swedish 9-year 
compulsory school, and 12 the junior level. A control group 
of 10 student teachers was iii^luded. , 

The foUowing'hypotheses wer^ set forth: ^ ^ 

a) The minicourse skills will bd ii^ed to a greater extent afjer 
the course. / \ * ^ 

b) There will be np difference oi^ the whole between, pre- and 
post -recordings in the control gr5up. i 

c) There will b€5 no difference on\the whole between student 
teachers at junior and middle i^evels in mastering the mini- * /■ 
course skills, r A • \ * / 

\ " ■ » ' 

Hypotheses b) ^nd c) were confirmifcd. As for a) there was an ^ 
obvious cl^ange in mote than half of \the minicourfie skills, 
y4iile the^rest of the skills in most Aases showed tendencies 
in expected directiqh*. ^An inquiry which was answered by the 
studejnt teacHe^jS ox^-confipleting the course, "showefl that the 
minicourse as aTc^^ntribution to teach^^r education fias met With 
^ an extraordinarily positive response. 
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INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 



Dui-ing the last two years^ a team of researchers at the Gc^thenburg 
School of Education has been working on the task of adapting to 
Swedish conditions an ♦American teacher, training system. The 
work of the team as well as the results of the Swedish testing of the 
material are de:^cribc^l>in this report. Because the Swedish adap- 
tation takes place withhi the framework of an interncitional transfer 
projucti certain references to that project are made. For exampl(4 
an account is given of both the objectives of the transfer project 
and of the ijivestigation plan which was suggested as cpmmon to the 
^different riiemb^s of the project, /fhose results of which we give 
account hert^ refer to the Swedish investigation. It Has been found 
impossibfe to make comparisons with other investigations, as the 
results fronp these will not become available tintil later. Compai-i- 
sbns with thjci results from the American testing of the original 
materiatl will, however, be ma^e. 

I 

* • • " ♦ 

Scope 6f the transfer projecj:. Choice of minicourse / 
^" " " " ■ ]^ ' . * „ « 

/ ^ ^ * ^ ' 

In 1972 the Departments of Educational Research at the Gothenburg 
^ , .■ . ■ / . • • 

School of Education was charged by the ^.oard ^of Education and the 

MinistryjDf JEducatiori with carrying out the Swedish part o£ an 
ii^ternatioiial tyansfeV project^| The promoter o£ the transfer pro- 
f&ct wa© OECC^/pteRI^ ior ^Educational Research and Innov^i* 

tion,), ami nwxx^&i^^^ coimtrics have joined the project. ^ 

Besides Sweden, ^B0^0Cft^ Great Ba^itain andJkVest Germany . 
kjre taking part. , •> ' „ , ' ' 

"The material which l$B!RI cHOf^ objects for a>fays- 

fer investijjation a(fe fouy so called rirtx^^^ 

which joined the project was asked to ch'^^^e of the minicourses 
for testing. t)iftii±er^ levels^of membetsliip^w<fe^^^ as* 
conceivable - f rpfh |(xll participation to observc^r -AH 
th^ national project^ have joined Oncjei* the Uyttncv type^^gj^lptici-- 
p^tiori^aml arp^ therefore taking part on a full scale. All of the^^*^^^- 



* • - • it 

minicoursc^s have been produced for inservico and prea^rA-jie^ 



teacher traming by the Far. West Laboratory for Educational iCe se- 
arch and Dcvelopmeft, Berkeley, California. 

Far West Laboratory has produced and developed around twenty, 
such courses with the common chara.ci£Lrlstic that each one 

- is intended Tor training different teaching skills 

- .is constructed arouiid rnicro-tcaching (i.e. teaching of a few 

pupils for only 5-10 minutes) „ , ' • 

* * ♦ 

- demands limited teacher-acli v ity v/hich is stated in hours* 

- has been carefully tested, anfl a large amount of research" data 
is available for comparative purposes 

- is intended to function v/ithout any other guidance than that which 
xs given an tlie material itself* ' ^ ■ 



CERI chose for testing those fqur courses which were-toost: thorough- 
'ly tested and for which comparative studies havte alreidy been made. 
The miniconrses whichjwcre th<in rocommended were Blie following: 

■ . * if ■ 

. Minicourse i Effective questioning: elexvjentary l^bvel 

..... * * * . * ' 

Minicourse^T^ Higher cognitive questioning * , i 

MinicoursCy^K Orgaiiizing indep^dent ,1^ primary level 

A^lnicourse 15 Organizing iiidependcnt learning: intermediate 

• ^ level. • ^ ■ ^ , 

The scope of the collected data for these four courses is broadest 
« for minicourse l^and n'arrdwest Jor mijncourb6 15. The coiarso 
clan be adapted to both inservice and prej^exvid^ teacher training. 
They have, however, primarily been used for inservicc tcarducrs, 
and it is in connection^itli the latter that most of the data kas been. 

collected, . ' ^"'"^^^^^^^^^.^^ * ^ 

The Swedish -group has chosen to/adapt and test minicOurse 1: 
Effective quastioning. The reason/s fpr this choice ucre that the 
course was^f^ell tested; that it met a need for skill training; 
and that thei contents of the covirse v^ere not cuUijre-boimdi* The 
backgromid for the last stit^i^m^ent is a desi^re to open the possibili- 
ties for a Scandinavian cxchangys* * * 

The course-trains teaching skills which aim at stim^^clting 
pupils to increased participation, at making them verbaUy more 
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active, aLhaving them us^e higher. cognitive* processes and* at de- 
creasing the aitiount of teacher talk in favour of pupil participa-? 
tion. There is here a question of those skills it appears more 
and more uijgent to. pay attention to in Swedish teacher-training. 
itjhe importance of activating pupils in this way is repeatedly 
pointed out in* the Curriculum for the compulsory school (1969). A 
few- quotes can elucidate this. ''Those qualities which should parti- 
cularly been kejjt in sight are the clarity and order of thought, the • 
ability To test information both critically and independently and to 
r^esist tendentious influence, to a-nalyae, compare and to summa- 
rise. " (p 13) *'The a^Hults in the school must always be v^are ^of 
the risk that contact with young people c^n turn into a monologue, 
that there miiy never bb time for a constructive exchange of ideas. 
The dialogue between te*acher'*^lrrd%upil should always b*fc possible 
during the daily work, '* (p^2$) A Swedish investigation from the J 
DPA -project (B'redtinge-Odhagen 1972) found in a svirvey^^of the ^ * 
usual classroom* teaching situation that there existed obvious 
shortcomings, in this respect,. 

I , 

For example) it, was observed that pupil behavior such as list^^n 

* ' ' ■ 

and observe was iii an Obvious majority, while the most^usual 
teacher activities were to Jecture and to ask questions.. As for the 
questions, these wqt^in Swedish, social studies and religion pre- 
dominantly simple factual questicJhs vjKich derrjanded solely memoris- 
ing on the j>art of JJte student. ^ 

Mijiicourse*! was seen as on^^^i^^^i^i2^me dying these short- 
Xiomings. In choo8i|ig thisH4q!;rt«^trtlt^^ testing it ^a:8 

considered of great importancflrtiO underline* iIlie*faot that the course 
do^s not treat the m,ptter*of j^ettion-tcchnjque in jpv4s norrowot 
sense, something which t]?f^ title Effective questionirm could possibly 
imply. The ^^^^^^r^^^^'^'^^^ri^ f^^ * ifii|.M ^ ■ ^jy^^ |«^^l^;^yp.-> Elevt 

aktivcrande samtal^tek|irflc7 (Pupil activs^ting discussion techi^j 
^ It can be of ijrlteresi|^] ^Vote that 



mmicour 



[A>r adaptation in ^England; pic?lland and West German 
ojjinti^ies, more than one Aiinicoui^se is being atiap^tid. fn England 

Our see 1 and 9 are 




* aiid in West Germany course 1 and parts of number 15 are*beirig 
tested. As a test group Sweden has chosen studentteachers, 
whikv in other countries testing i^ being carried out with both 
inservice and preservice teachers* ' 

Rational e . . 

The rationale for the transfer-project is that international transfer 
of developed and tested learning systems can' offer a va,riety of 
benefits. It can be stated, for example, that the original develop- 
ment cind production costs are so higli that it can be economically 
desirable fo use tested educational' systems to as gri^at extent-as 
possible. In additioti, a more rational use of manpower and mate- 
rial resources could be derived if parts of planning and develop- 
ment could be carried out x>n a cooperative basis. Ij'or future con- 
siderationi:J of the -transfer of teaching afds it is surely of great ' 
interest that the transfer g>roce«s Itsdlf is studied systematically. 
The goal is, to get, as a result of the international transfer pro- 
ject, a manual which. could be used for the. transfer of other teach- 
ing aids. This manual could. describe in detail t^e adaptation 
process, point but the problems which might be encountered, give 
guidelines for the tiesting and evaluation of teaching aids as well 

as suggest procedures for the planning and implementation of 

* ,i . 

future cooperative j^rojects of a similar type. 

It does not, however, fajl within the framework of this report 
to go into detail concerning these types of problems. T|ie accdunt 
will from here on restrict itself principally to the Swedish testing 
and considerations ma>lc in connection with the result of that testing. 
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OBJECTIVES 



As has been mentioned earlier the transfer project has worked 
with two-fold objecti-veSj partly such objectives as cfspecially. concern 
the international part, partly such as are specific for the Swedish 
•experimentation. .For the sake of completeness, the objectives of 
the international transfer projec*t will be rendered ^iccount of, even 
4f, as was mentioned in Chapter 1, its reisults do not fall \CithVvthe 
framework of this report. When the different national projects are 
completed, a final report w|ji be published by CERI. This report 
will comprise of tlioSe problems which have been met while adapt- 
* ing the minicourses to national conditions; an apcount of the 
possibilities for transfer to^different educational sections^; a. 
_ discussion of different comparative aspects 1$ wejl as an account 
■lithe transfer which has taken place from oiiW country to anpther.. 



211 T?K:e--Oibjectives of the international transfer project 

\ The mot© defaili^d guidelinei^ for the international project - (The 

Intei^ji^tional Transfer of Micrp-tedtchiirg Materials] were drawn 
• up at a confi^renco^in Stirling, Scotland in May* of 1972. The parti - 
• ^ cipahts in this conference were partly European expertsUn inicro- \ 
/ teaching, pftrtly reprej&^ntatlves for Far Laboratory whith 

hafl ^weod^ ^ ^ 

1 ir^ \hi8 conference (CERI/TLS 72. 01 - Transfer of currit:ulum y 
1 development systems) accbunH: is given for 

V , ^ I the f^owiAg objectives of t^ie'traAsi^r project: \ ^^"^ 

1. To adapt teacher training systeniis for use in member countirieB I 
of^the 6ECDV These syatenrs are^ as Has been mentioned, the ' 
I .mmieourse^ basc:^ upon micro-teaching as a method and with the 
• // goa^ of developing differcj{t teaching 



2l Tc|1:est the adapted ml^i^icourses a^d to compare with 'existing 



c|;|.ta.f 
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3, To study and do<^ument the problems involved in transfer in 

♦ * • 

such a way that the adaptation proce^JS is clearly described; that* 
the conceivable probleitis ^re recognized, that suggesticJiis for 
procedures and str^Ltegies are given so that these canibe foUowed 
in the plann^|j.^^nd carrying out*o| future, cooperative projects. 

The project is-planned to test | 

a) Transfer within countries representing a^vaiying range of 
previous experience/in micro-teaching. 

b) T^insfer of microtbaching as a technique far^ buildning teacher- 
oriented skills., ^ 

c) Transfer of microteatUiivig a^tt technique for developing * 
learner-oriented skills. 



The Objective^ of. the Swedish experiments ' 

When Sweden br*gan cdnsid.ering the idea of j^articipating in the 
CERI -project, the possibility of ddycloping*in th^ yay a learning /| 
system for use in teacher training y/as^seen. y^ke^foUoWing spedi--'. 
fic objectives were therefore given for the S^Vedish testing- , ^ 

'■ . . ■ ■ 

To iixlapt and produce a learning system (mini course) to be used 
in teacher training. This development work sli^ould, if the r^aCiltis 
were good, be afele to stimulate the coii|inued dbvclopment^'of / 
IsimiUtr methods and systenis. . ^ , 
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2. To tej?t the learning (J^ffects of a minicourse in teacher training. 

3. To point ujpK the practical pre^ requisites for a more goij^erarfL use 

of the minicoureeTas a teaching £id in teacher training. For instance 
the foil owing ^questions were asked: 

- at what time durii?g tli^ training should such minicourses most* 

^ : \ , * * >■■ 

suitably be offered,^ 

- how many student teachejs can with prior resources* follow ' 
> through the course, ^ ^ 

- which student Iteachers sliould be given the posBibiljlt>\ of taking 
part in the course i / ' 



how \yould the course be integrated with other parts of the train- 
ing, etc. 



ost of these questions can not be eluciniated in any other way than 
by goi|ig through the considerations and discussions with those 'in- 
volved, something which this report wilj also try to give an account 
of. P ^ 

4.' To study the transfer process in connection with the Swedish 
development of teaching aids. - 

The teport will, frofn now on, restrict itself principally to an 
account df the Swedish experiments, those results which. have come 
^^^£p3:th*and thosie discussions which took place in connection with the 
questions which \ye re mentioned above. * ' 
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MINICOURSE 1: EFFECTIVE QUESTIONING 



Thd minicou3;:se has in its Swedrjm version been given the name 
Elevaxtiverande samtalstekn>K (Pupil-activating discussion 
technique). It was considered that direct translation of the origi- 
nal title might too mUch make* one think of questioning -technique 
in a more limited sense, something which would in this case have 
been misleading. The intention of the course is instead to train 
student teachers' ability to make the pupils verbally more active, 
to stimulate them to increase'd participation in classroom discus- 
sion arid to make them use higher cognitive processes. Those skills 
which are trained are therefore^e signed for situations where the 
. pupils are wan^ted to. manipulate acquired knowledge rather than 

recite it back, and not for presenting new material. 

'.I 

3. 1 " Description of the origiUctl material 

The original American version of minicourse 1 has exist**^for 
commercial use since 1970. Mow it was produc^d^^^^st^d and re- 
vised is described in detail in The minicoursef a Micro -teaching 
Approach to- Teacher Education (Borg etal iJ970). 

The minicourse is self^in^t^ucting and cijnsists of a number 
of TV-programme« on video-tape, whidb partly presents those 
skills which are to be trained and pa rtJLy shows model^lessons 
where the skills are used. A teacher hajidbook also comes v/ith 
the course and gives further information about the skills and gives 
the theoretical backgroimd for them. In the handbook instruptions 
• are given for the different micro-teaching sessions and self- 

evaluation forms for the evaluation of them. 

The course is divided into four instructional sequences, each ^ 
' one of which treats three teaching skills. Each instructioinal 
sequence demands three days. The first day is spent on instruc- 
\ tion by the video-tapes and the handbook of those three skills which 
are to be trailed. The microteach lesson is then prepared, that 
is a short lesson of about 5-10 minutes with a small group of pupils, 
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If; 



I) 



in which the three skills of that iii'structional sequence are used.* 
On the second day the micro-teaching is done and at the same 
time as it is recorded on video-tape. Afterwards, the micro- 
teaching les^i jn is evaluated according to instructions which are 
given in the handbook. On the ba^s of this evaluation the rnicro- 
teaching lesson is revised. The third day i.s spent on the revised 

lesson(the reteach lesson)^ and on the evaluation of it. After that 

« 

one instructional sequence is finished. 

This tree -day sequence can be illustrated in the following w^y. 

V • Teacher's Activities During' 

A Minicourse lnstractior>al Sequence 



Reads Teacher 
Handbook 



Views Reteach 
Replay 



Reteaches 
Lesson 



Replans 
Lesson 




Views In^runtional 
Film 



Vievys Model 
'Film 



• Plans 
Lesson 



Views Replay 
of Microteach 



Microteaches 
Lesson 
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In addition the course begins with a practice sequence which only 
takes two days. and is intended to provide information about the 
course and to prepare for the regular instri^ctional sequence. 

Evaluation of the different micro-t^achitig sessions is made 
possible through the fact that each lesson is recorded on video- 
tape by the? student teacher himself. Consequently it is necessary 
for the student teacher to be able to operate technical equipment 
cojisisting of TV-camera, video-tafje-recordeig and a TV-set* 
Therefore, before the beginning of the course'^^lt^fructions in the * 
operating of this apparatus are given by a coordinator. The task 



fox the coordinator is -also to administrate the course and to aid 
the student teacher in case of problems of a practicai nature. In 
the American material there is a special handbook for fhese 
coordinators with, among other things, a trouble -shooting list 
for the technical equipment, 

j pelibe rations upon the adaptation of the minicourse to Swedish 
teacher training 

liV^hen the decision had been made to take part in tlie transfer 
project with a testing of minicourSe 1, there arose a number of 
questions of immediate interest, which must be answered before 
\\y^oi^k codld begin. One such question was if the course from a 
I^^e^ish point of view should be considered first of all for a 
cidui*se in preservice t:#aining or if it should also be so worked 
oUt a^ to be adaptable to inservice training. In its original ver- 
sion 'the minicourses are used first and fpremost for inservice . 
training. But froxn the Swedish poii;it of view it became apparent 
froin the very onset that the investment in the minicourse was" 
being made with^the intention of developiiig a teaching aid for use 
in preservice training. 

. It ^as therefore necessary, to consider what consequences on 
the adaptation there would be if the test group should consist of 
studenp teachers, A more detailed account of these consequences 
is rendered in the following. 

A pDntiguous problem was for which categories of student 
teachet^ the course should be worked out. The original version of 
'the coUr^e was intended for the elementally Icsvel with pupils aged 
10-121 It is pointed .out, however, <CE!RI W2) that the course 
fits all age-groups, which is tile reason ^hy th& Swedish testing 
was planned to encompass both junior, middle dnd senior levels 
of the J?wedish compulsory school.* On further consideration, 
howevpr, the senior level was ruled-out. The determining factor 
in this decision was not that the contents of the course would not 
be suitable for the senior level^but that adaptation of the course 
for student teachers in academic subjects met with practical 
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problemsf of a sort which could not be solve 
available. 



With 



those \yords v^e now find ourselves 
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d with those resourdes 



at considerations of 



thQ practical pn-e- requisites for adapting a jminicourse. The reason 



that the kssigiiment to. work out this adaptation wa^s gjven to th* 
PepartxTi|ent of Educational Research at thJ Gothenburg School of 
Education, w|is that there were at the dei/artment m^^npower and 
material resojurces >yhici^ could be ta^e/ advantage olf. There 
were, for excprnple, an ITV-departrn^t with a well-equipped TV- 
studio, where programixie-^jrodi^i^tio could be placed. The rese- 
arch project '|MT (Micro TeaclUng) had alvead^r existed at the de- 
partment for/ some years, for which reason the transfer project 
could vise both the wide expeiuence of micro-teaching as well as 
the necessary technical equipment. Because self -observation and* 
self- analysis have been 'central parts of the MT project (Brusling 
& Ting sj^ 11 1973), there were here several points of interest in com- 
mon, which were of great value. Another research project which 
' was going on, DPA - Didactic Process Analysis - was going to 
start an applied phfise with the aim of developing new methods in 
teacher training, and this shpuld be done after an analytical phase ' 
with surveys of the teaching process and its influence and effect 
factors. There were even here valuable resources available to 
the transfer project, the choice of minicourse* 1 for testing was 
made partly against thib background of what had been f otmd ih the 
way of teaching patterhs during the analytical phase of the DPA- 
project. I ^ * ' ' 

The time -schedule l^rhich was set up in the suggested investigatidn 
plan was another problem on which the team had to make a decision. 

From the very beginning it became apparent that th^ time- ' 
schedule on certain points had to be^greatly modified. Th^ testing 
of the minicourse waspla^lned for the Sv/edish project to be carried^ 
out with jimior and middle level student teachers, during their prac- 
tice term. In the present case a autiiinn term was available for ' 
carrying out the main field study. It became obvious that the geo- 
graphical spread 6f, the practice schools made a concentration of 
tht testing impossible, Instead, it had to be carried out in three 

: le 
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riis, whL 



turns, which on the other hand covxld only be carried through if 
at least two iiidi\'iduals for the experimental group could be found 
at the same school. 

Another problem wliich had to be met was how to find a sub- 
stitute teacher. The minicourse is built around micro-teaching, 
that is to say one teaches a small group of piipils during a short 
period. Consequently it is nc'cessary to *'*borro\v"a few pupils 
from oi^e class, and another teacher is needed to take over the 
• rest of the class. For the student teachers on their practic|j term 
the supervisor was such a substitute teacher, who had .one third 
of the lessons in thd class, which the student teacher normally wlis 
responsible for. 

'1% concluding, we can say that there were then rather good pre- 
• requisites that the tpsting of the minicourse would be carried out. 
On those premise 6^ which were given - that is, the adaptation of 
the course to preservice training, concentration to junior and 
middle iQvel teacher training, student teachers on their practice 
'^erm as subjiects-and the use of rc^^ou-rces^v/hich w^ere already 
available - v;^rK c^buUl nov/ begin. 

. • • A - 

Translation of the handbook and the programme scripts 

The different national transfer projects were recommended by 
CERI to follow, basically the same investigation plan, in order to 
maximize possibilities for comparing the different tests. The 
investigation plan, which also includes an estimation of the calcu- 
lated time to be used, has been worked out by Dr. B Ward at 
Far West Laboratory and was presented for the diffei^nt national 
projects in the reportXERl/TLS 72.01. 

The general recommendation in the question of translation was 
that a discussion should be started from the availablc^ material. - 
i.e. the handbook and the programme scripts - and to decide if * 
cert^iin principle changes were neces.sary and, if so,, wliich. That 
required of courBe^.^that changes should from the very onspt be 
fnacle regarding the content; the'classroom examples and the 
dialogues. These changes in the contents were so much more 



urgcVit for the Sv/edish project as the area of use had been extended^ 
to include even the junior level. 

yin order to make decisions }.n questions regarding principle 
changes, a direct translation of the handbook was made without 
any modifications. Using this literal translation as a basis, cer- 
tain desirable changes were then made. In order to give some 
idea of how and where these modifications were made, it might 
be appropriate to give an accoxmt of how the handbook and the 
scripts are constr\icted. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the minicourse is divided into 
four instructional sequences, each one of which treating three 
•different teaching skills. EaQh sequence is gone tlirough accord- 
ing to figure in.page 9. The first day is dedicated tp ix^struction 
about the skills in question partly thr.ough th^ handbpok, partly 
through the taped instructional and model lesions. The difference 
between the two* is that in the instructional lessijn, oral iristruc- 
tioni? mixed with short illustrated ^examples are given, while the 
iribdel-lesson shows a continutStis micro-teach-lesson which is 
taught by a model teacher. TlSie handbook dedicatias a chapter ta 
each instructional sequence. In this chapter is ihcluded, in addi- 
tion to the iiKeoretical bakground to the skills in question, also in- 
struction to and self-evaluation forms for both the micro-teach 
and the reteach lessons,, on which the secortd and third days are 
spent in each sequence. The objectives for each instructional se- 
quencd and the skills covered dre shown in the following. * 

♦ * 

I , Objective*^ To change teachel^ behavior in order to 

'increase 'pupil readiness to respond to • 
discussion questions* 

Skills Pausing, ^ . 

•covered How to treat incorrect answers in an accept- 

*■ • 

ing mannerV 

• . . Calling on both volunteers ani nonvolunteers, 

II Objectivx:^ To improVB^acher skills so as to decrease 

the amoimt of teacher participation and in*? 
crease the amount of pupil participation. 
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Skills Redirection 

covered' Framing questions that call* for longer pupil 
responses 

Framing questions Chat require the pupil to use 
higher cognitive processes ' • 

To increase teacher use of probing techniques 
in order to guide the pupils to more complete* 
and thoughtful responses 
Prompting ^ 
Seeking further clarification and pupil insight 
Refocusixig ' 

To reduce teacher-behavior that interferes 
with the flow of the discussion 
Rules to Don't repeat owu questions! 
observe Pon't repeat pupil answers! 

Don't answer own questions! 



It can be said in passing, ^that several of the skills have'been 
rather freely translated into Swedish in Order that their implica- 
tion might l|?e made somewhat more evident by the name'itself. 



Ill Objective 



Skills 

covered 
Objective 
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3-4 Re vision of handbook and programme scripts 

-On the'basis of literal translations certain revisions were made 
in the minicourse material. So as not to make comparisons 
impossible, partly between the different national tests, partly 
with tlxe original test, too radical changes were avoided. For 
each departure from the original matexial careful consideration 
had to be given to the necessity' of revising. 

Such ^a departure was the decision to omit all literature refe- 
renccs in the Swedish handbook. In the theoretical background 
which is given in the original version of t^e handbook, repeated ^ 
references are made to' American research reports. It would 
presumably be of lesser interest for Swedish student teachers 
, to have references to these, which in rnany respects are diffi- 

cult to cottie by. In the Swedish version these references have 
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therefore been omitted. Accounts of jlhe research results are, 
however, still in the new version and literature references have 
been substituted by genex;al references to Borg et al (1970)^ 
where all the information exists for those who are especially 
interested in it. • ^ 

As far the handbook is concerned still another important 
revision has been made. The text^in the original version was 

considered to contain discussions of theories of learning to a 
too large extent. - A certain theoretical anchorage in the skills 

<>which are presented is, of course, necessary and desirable, 
In this case, however, it was considered that the presentation 
in the. handbook \^as too difficult to get at with its great number 
of terms and concepts particular to' the psychology o^^ learning. 
These were hardly relevant or necessary for the reader in or- 
der to have the intended exchange from the minicourse. The 
principle objective of the theoretical background must be con- 
sidered to be to increase the xmder standing of the current skills 
and to increase the ntiotivation to learn and to train these skills. 
The prpfound presentation in the original handbook in this respect 

»could probably even work against such an objective. It should, 
however, be underlined that what has been done is a revision 
of cea/ain theoretical sections, a popularisation,' if you will,* 
and thclt we in making revisions have been very careful to retain 
the basic thoughts 4>ehind each skill. 

Lastly,, it can be said that the handbook has otherwise been ex- 
posed to small modifications of a more semantic type. The 
-Swedish hfmdboofc i3,coxnija»ed to the American, somewhat less 
familiar iii torib; and the miriicoats^^ is not as sti'ongly emphasi- ' 
zed at the expense of other elements in prfeservice or inservice 
teacher training. 

As for the scripts to the instructional and model lessons the 
Swedish presentation is, obvifausly, dependent on the contents 
in thehandbook.lt became apparent, howev^er, that those modifi- 
cations which had been made did not influence the contents of the 
programme to any great extent. In the case pf the instructional 
lessons, which, 9.S has been mentioned, consists of comments 
mixed with illustrated classroom examples, the comments have 



been maintaine d as they were in the original version. In thi s w ay, 
the recoinmendations which w.ere given in the investigation plan 
have b^en followed. On the other/ hand, it was necessary to 
completely revise the classroom examples'! Partly, it must be * * 
kept in mind that the minicourse was intended for use both in 
junior and, mi'ddie levels. of the Swedish compulsory school, and at th 
pupils who participated in, the dif^e:^e^t exapriples should be taken 
from all the current school grades. Partly, the contents of 
these illustratedLexamples had to be relevant to the teaching which 
was normally carried out on . these levels. These changed were 
naturally foreseen in the investigation plan. The guideline which 
was given there was that the number of ex;amples shouldrbe the 
same in the Swedisfi version and that the contents shbuld, if* ' 
possible, be taken froni the same subject area. 

*^ • ^'^^ 

What has been said above about the examples of ^ the instructio- 
nal lessons, also holdti true for the model lessons, The:^efore, 
these pro^ramrnes |iad to be cbnry;^le|:ely revised. ^ ' 



Programme production : . l < ' 

The most urgent question before the production of thd different . 
minicourse ptojgrammes wafr%whxch teachers shd^ld be engaged 
for the diffar^t classroom examples. /*^Each country should"" 
seleqt flexible teachers v/ith whom trainees will identify positive- 
.ly* *^ This is the recommendation; Of the investigation plan and 
W»e^6we4ish project has in general tried to follow it* One prob-- 
lem was, however, if teachers or student teachers shcjald be 

^.dioscn as models, especially in regard to their function as i.- 
dcntification objects. It was decided, however, that in service * 

>tcachers should be used because of their wide r^ experience of 
and self-confidence in the teaching situation. This decision did 
not appear t^^je'opardize the demand for positive identification 
widi the model. * * . 

i . . • 

It became apparent that it was possible to entploy teachers 
v«io were conitected with the^experirnental and demonstration 
school at th<^ flfJlhenburc School of Education* Five such teachers 



voluiit(^ered for the. project. These five teachers taught gratle^^ • 
1, 3, 4,'* 5 and 6. At the first meeting with the group of teachers, 
they were informed about the minicourse and about the planned 
programme production. The preliminary version of the handbook 
was discussed, and the participating teachers had the opportimi- 
ty tb view the original programmes. Their immediate task was 
then to get to the bottom of those skills which thoy were to de- 
monstrate. All the programmes were to be recorded on video- 
tape and all the classroom 6(Ka^ples and model lessons should 
be in the form of rnicro-teaching. In order to accustom them- 
selves and the pupils to this situation, and in order to be better 
able to check if the skills were being used in the right way, each^. 
participating teather was allow^ed to borrow portable TV equip- 
ment to be used ^.t his orlier school. With tjie help of this equip- 
ment,, consisting of TV camera, vide*o-tape, recorder and TV- 
set, he or she could iii an effective manner_prepare t^ie final 
tapes. 

From the very beginning it was obvious that only'a part of the 
final tapes Would ever be used. The treason for this was that, in 
th,e pasc of the instructional iessbns it was?necessary to produce 
a number of shdrt classroom examples of skills* ThesQ examp- 
les had to be taken from a longer continuous classropm discus- 
sion in order that they might not appeai: too imnatftral. Learned 
dialogue was to be avoided, aild the pupils were in this way \m- 
aware of which questions th6 teadher would ask during the taping. 

A great number ^of tapes were made tlicn by the different 
teachers with different groups of pupils and varying subject areas. 
The recording of the model lessons were left till last, so that it 
m^ould be possible to gain maximal benefit of the training, which 
tKe earlier recordings had given both teachers and pupils. 

It was apparent that the recordings took both a lot of time and 
a large, ambunt of work and it was only duetto great exertion otx 
the pp-rt of the participating teachers and classes, that the work 
could be finished with no great departnire^'s from the original . 
schedule. , 
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Parallel with the recording of the classroom examples, work 
^ was carried out with recording of the domments which went into 
the instructional lessons. As has be'en mentioned earlier, there , 
-Was no reason to make any changes in the commenting text when 
the original version was translated. According to the recommen- 
dation in the investigation plan it was decided that there should 
also be a narrator in the Swedish programmes and it shoiild / 
therefore not be substituted with written comments. ^ • 

When the recordings had been finished in some parts, rather 
demanding editing work began. In order, to gain the necessary 
perspective to the taped material, it was necessary to transcribe 
the dialogue of all the recordings. With the-se written copies as 
a basis, the choice of examples could be made. At the Gothen- 
burg School of Education there were not sufficient resources j^or 
doing the technical editing, and, therefore, all such work haxl to 
be done externally. This was a demanding procedure with respect 
to4>oth personel and costs, and it caused the programme prbduc- 
tion to be greatly delayed. It also became obvious that no pi^o- 
gramme revison before the main field study was conceivable, 
and that those programmes which at.tjlis stage recei ved their 
final shape, should b^ ^^Cid in tlie main fieldl-teat. There were, 
therefore, insufficient personel resources and financial resources 
to make changes in the recorded'material on the basis of what 
would eventually arise as to critical views during the planned 
pilot study» How this |natter came to influenc<i planning and 
carrying out pf the pilot stUdy and the main field test is accounted 
for in Chapte-r 5 and 6. ^ 



. DESCRIPTION OF THE. TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT 



Olie of the f\mdamental elements of micro-teaching, a'nd of the 
minicourse, is the iailrdiovisual ahd rapid feedback which the 
videotechnique offers. In pr^er for the student teacher to be 
able to derive optimal advantage from the technical possibilities 
and not to get lost In techixical problems, great demands are 
placed on the technical equipment. Besides being highly reliable 
in riinning, the equipment must be such that it can^^be operated 
by a person without great technical knowledge. The first equip- 
ment which came onto the ma^rkSt for use in schools was clumpy 
and hard to operate, in addition to which it demanded a great 
4eal of teclmical knowledge and operating ability. The develop- 
ment of the videotape equipment has quickly mbved tov/ards ' 
^smaller and-more easily manoeuvrable \mits. , 



Critlsria f&x* suitable videotape equipment 

Which demands can then be made on a functional TV-equipment? 
The demands for the present minicourse are to a great extent 
the same as for the MT project at the ^Gothenburg^ School of 
Education (Brusling-Tingsell 1973), It is tliis similarity in 
technical demands, that has made it possible for the minicourse 
project to adapt the equipment directly from tHe recently comple 
ted MT project. , * • ^ 

The demands on the video equipment can be summafitfelfin the 

■ ^ * " " " 

following way: , ' . 



It should 



be operationally very quick ^ttd easy to use even for the 
. technically inexperienced * 
demand a minimumt, of helj) and instruction from the coordi- 
nator ^ 

be durable and have low servicing demands 

be lightweight (easy to carr^ between different schools and 

between different rooms) <> 
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h^ve a small format (not d^imand too much space in the 
clakssroom) 

- h<i\6 good possibilities (or quick servicing in the place 

. where it is bt^ing used ^ , 

• ^ make good use of the videota|>es 

be inexpensive # • 

be flexible and useable in many different areas of c^ducation 
offer the possibilities of copying programmes to the equip- 
' ment 

The equipment which Was used for the minicourse is a video- 
cassette system and \Va^ delivered by Svenska Philips AD. For 
a more detailed description of the components whifch go into the 
equipment see Appendix A, ' ' 

Below follows a smraviary of how the cquxpxnent functioned in 
relation to, the above criteria* 



Criterion 



Agreement 
with 

Criterion 



Comment 



easy to use 



durable 



weight 
format 

sdr vicing 
tape -economy 
price > 
flexibility 



copying-* 
possibilities 



very good 



very good 



\incler par 

very good 
average 
good. ' 
very good 

good 



student teachers all agree tlidt 
the equipment was easy to use 

cspecia^ in regard to ^he fact* 
t.hat it was exposed to some 
hard treatment during both 
the course itself and during 
the analysis of |Jrc- and post 
'tests 

* * «■ ♦ 
about 110 lbs (50 kg) during ^ 
trans|)9rt of three units * 

it is positive that the same 
tape-recorder. is used for both 
recording and* playback 

at least iii Gothenburg 



about 10. 600 Swedish Crowns 

compatible with other European 
casette $nachiiies 



however, please so conimenC 
below 
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. General comments • * 

: 1 ^ . • ■ * . - . 

• * » , 

Even if IT V -market offei*s lighter equipment than that which was 
used in the i^iinicpurse project, we think that it has specific ad- 
vantages which more than well motivate buying it^ 

. A warning sho.uld, ho\yever, still be given. In 'the' beginning 
there were great problems to get* the TV-receivers to show the • 
copied ptograriimes without shaking and rolling. The TV- recei- 
vers with a mo^e simple construction seem to have difficulty ^ 
accepjtir% the synchronising signals of the tape-machine. A 
careful investigation^ and test of the different units'' ability to 
**coopetate'* must be made before choosing the type of receiver. 
This is especially important when showing copied programmes. 

Soimd recording cJffers difficulties, . especially in a classroom 
with bad acoustics. The placement of the microphone,^ which was 
used both during the pre- and post-recordings and during the stu- 
dent teachers' ipicroteaching sessions, was from the ceiling 
(from a lamp or such) ar a central point in the classroom (fig 4:1, 4:2) 
This placement has sho>yn itself to be the most suitable and 
technically least .complicated. It has giVen a sotmd quality which, 
despite its shartcomings, can be considered to meet the primary 
demands of the cpurse as to analysable teacher and pupil talk. 
It riiust be considered as a definite advanta-ge to be spared the 
jpomplications which a so\md mixer giyes rise* to. 

The apparatus has during the work on the project been exposed 
. » . * ■* • 

to relatively large trials, through the continual moving^between 

(different schools and premises. Those persons who have used it 

have-for the most part been vinfami liar with videot^tpe-recOrders, ' 

. During the analytical phase of th^ project, the strains on the appa- 
* • ■ * - ,> • * ^ ' 

ratus have in no way been lesser. The analytical work has demand- 

ed that it be stopped and started, reversed and. started without 

cease. Foneach recording this procedure has been repeated! up 

to a hundred times for each analysed skill. Only very 6mall 

symptoms of wear have, ih. spite of this, been noted, v 

^he neiBd for servicing has been limited and the servicing which ^ 
fhas been demanded has been cartied out in Gothenburg by AB 

. . 2f • 
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Fig 4:1. ^Pla<:ement of the TV equipment in the microt^achihg 
*cliniG - 
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OMICROPHONE 



-Omonitor": 

tJtr CAMERA 
^ ' • O^DEO CASSETtERECORDER 
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JFig 4:2. Placement of the^TV equxpmebt dujrirtg prfe-^^^^a^ 
* po»t-recoirding V; 
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Servex, which has fvuictioned welL Xt this point we can not say 
how servicing functions outside of 'the larger cities. 



^Attitudes towards the techtxical yjuipna^nt 

The general judgement of tlie video equipipent is that it has been 
very easy to use. Technically, ever>^ing functioned well*' is 
a continual contixtient from the journals of the student teachers. 
Many student teachers expressed concern before the beginning 
of the course, that they would not be able to operate TV-equip-r 
inent, but all of them expressed their satisfactiq^i at the end^ctf 
*the coui;^e. and said that the equipment was easy to handle. Every- 
one has even considered the coordinators' instructions as suffici- 
ent {Chapter 9.4). The student teachers have had access to an 
easy-to -under stand, self-instructing technical Manual, which 
came with the equipment. By going through this manual point 
by point lesser faults and faulty mandeuvres could be corrected. 
See Appendix B. *^ 



PrOKductioh of the instructional and model lessons ^ 

The difficulties. with the work of editing have ialready been touched 
upon (Chapter 3). In order to get enough examples for demonst^ra- 
tion of all the different skills, tnaterlal of ^veral hours^ length 
has been/recorded. From this tnaterial the clesired parts - as 
well as tiV«_j5jeparate r.ecorded coniments ' -^ we r^ now J>ut together 
into a whole. In\ddition, the text was copied oilto the picture is 
afterwards, T^s places very great demands on the technical 
editing equipment. Sufficiently advanced equipment , did not exist 
at the ITV department the Gothenburg School 6f Education and 
the editoriaJt work had to be done by a cgmmercial firm, 'Which 
turned out to be rather expensive. ~ , 

Very careful work had to be placed on the technical part of both 
the editorial work and th« copying to the video-*ca6sette*s. The / 
cassette copies had to contain a technically acceptable signal in, 
ord^r that the result during playback should be satisfactory. 
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In oirder to assure signal quality a processing amprlifier was 
rented for the editorial ^and copying work. 
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PILOT STUDY - . 

- * « » 

. ^ . -"t-' > „ - * 

V ■ ■ 

As was xnentioned earlier (Chapter 3) the programme x>roduction 
greatly exceeded the time i^oundary that had been set up. There- 
fore, it was not completely carried out until after the middle of 
May 1973. Because the whole of the autumn term 1973 had'to be 
dedicated to the main field test, there were then only a few 
>yeeks left for the pilot study. This study had to be carried out 
befor^ the end of the Spring term because none of the subjects, 
either teachers or pupils, would be available during the Summer, 
holidays. This, in its turn meant that the question of a complete 
pilot test of the minicburse was quite impossible. It wotild take 
15 working^ days to go through the minicoursd, that is to say, 
about three weeks. This upset the plans, of course, but it was 
still not seen as a hinder to the carrying out of the main field 
test. In the investigation plan the foremost aim of the pilot test ; 
was stated as *'t^<give the participants the opportunity to run 
the course, enabling them to dbtiiin experience in setting up the 
micro-teaching situation • . . " Because there already existed 
'at the department stable knowledge of and experience from the 
micro-teaching (compare page 11 ), it was thought that the pilot 
test could be limited to a rather Tiiore surveyable scrutiny of 
the niaterial. This examination would then be combined so that 
the subjifects would-go throug.h some of the instructional sequences 
this. is to say complete a micro-tieaching x:ycle {with instruction, 
micro-teaching and the revised micro -teaching according to 

fig 3:1 page 9 In this way one ^could also get informatioi|i ^ 

. ■ • t; 

about how the self-evaluation fornris would work* 

* • ^ .. . { 

-■• ■ ' ! 

It was decided then that We should try to get some student 
teachers to cooperate as subjects. A query then went out to the 
student teachers i L5 and M6, this is to say persons who were 
just about to begin their careers as primary and lower secondary 
schoolteachers. Although this query reached the sendees during 
the last days of their final terms, some of the student teachers 
in M6 agreed to take part. These student teachers began their 
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work by reading the teacher handbook. After that they saw the 
minicourse programmes and discussed together the handbook 
and the programme following each instructional sequence. In a 
questioraiaire they also gave account pf their impressions of 
the minicourse^'s informational parts, that is, the handbook 
and the programmes. After that each chose an instrucional 
sequence for furtfier study and went through it according to the 
. instructions in th^ daily course sequence. ♦TV-equipment was 
made'available to them in the school which they themselves . 
shose ^s suitable. Those demands that they placed on the §chool 
were that they should have classes which they earlier in their 
education had had contact with and that the t>upils from these 
classes should be those whom thd student teachers knew some- 
what well. They chose the subject area iot the training period 
in cooperation with the class-teacher. One pre-requisite for 
the skills in the minicourse to be applicable, is just that the ma- 
tericil which is to be discussed, is something the pupils already 
know about. 

Tlje recording of the microteaching sessions was run by the 
student teachers themselves after some instruction ^n the opera- 
ti6n"of the apparatus. This instruction was given by a special 
cooafdinator, who in this way derived valuable experience which 
could be used in the main^ield test to come. 

Because the preliminary testing of the 'course - for reasons * 
already explained - could not be carried out as planned, it was, 
of course, difficult to draw any really general conclusions from 
the results. The participating student teache.rs' opinions gave 
rise to some lesser changes in the haiidljook/ The subjects did 
not report any difficulties in working with the instructions or 
with the self-evaluation forms which were in the matei*ial. They 
demonstrated also a clearly positive attityd td the minicourse^ 
even if dheir (^ontact with parts of it left something to be desired. 

What has been accounted for here is then only the subjective 
impressions from a very few subjects, and it can therefore hot 
pretend to be resiilts derived with a scientific method. But be- 
cause the aim* of the pilot study fijcst.and foremost ha's been to 
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givd an opportmiity to sec the mci^terial as it functions and to 
make it possible to arrange micro-teacliing situations, it wa's 
considered that the results of the pilot study* were at any rate 
relatively satisfactory. The possibilities of deriving further 
information on the material fluring the main field test before 
later revision, were also thought to be gDod*_ 
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PLANNING OF THE MAIN FIELD TEST "'^ , 

The change in the time table, which has been mentioned earlier, 
also influenced the planning of the main field study. A certain * 
part of the planning had to go on parallel with the pilot study. 
This meant, in its turn, that the information which could be given 
to presumtive subjects, in some ways had to fee based upon know- 
ledge of how the American material functioned. Modifying the 
investigation plan in this way apparently did not imply any nega- 
tive conpeqijences*. In the following, we shall render account of 
the design of the main fiqld test. < 

Considerations about the choice of subjects ' 

\ 

It was decided in the very begixming of the project, that the Swe- 
dish test- group should consist of student' teachers. As has been 
mentioned earlier, on^ of the objectives of tlxe Swedish experi- 
ment was to develop a teaching aid intended for use in preservice 
teacher training. Those deliberdtioni? >vhich had to be made be- 
fore the final choice of subjects involved mainly three questions: 
1) During what period of the teacher training should the study take 
place? 2) What category of student teachers should be considelred? 
3) What kind of selection should be acjppted? 

In the case of the first question - during what period of the 
teacher education the'ilninicdurBe should be tested - it was de- 
monstrated at aii early stage, that practical considerations would 
be decisive^ Qnd pife- requisite foV th^*execution the course 
was that the participants in the course should have access to pu- 
pils for the microteaching sessions, ^ pupils who, preferably, 
should not be completely unfatriitiar to the teacher student. This 
in its turn gave tise to the problel^ of l)lacing the minicbur^e in 
some period during the education oi.the kudcftt teacheir, when 
he or she would be spending some tirii^ with one single class. 
A three-week practice period was a d^firii^e^^ demand, 
but in view of all the othei activities whifch would be competing " 
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witli the minicoiirs43 for the student teachers^ interest, a, much 
longer period was necessary. The only practice -period which 
was sufficiently long appeared to be the practice-term, which 
comes last (for student teachers in academic subjects) as well 
AS the next to last term (for student teachers at junior and middle 
levels) during the education. 

The other question, - what category of student teachers should 
be considered - has already been touched upon. (Chapter 3). In 
the Swedish investigation plan bp th student;^ teacher^ at junl6r and 
middle levels and student teachers in academic subjects Were 
considered as test- groups. However, the latter hud to be ruled 
out* at the very onset. The reasons^ for this decision we^-e maliy. 
It was obyi6us"that the possibilities of selection woulcf be limited, 
due to the fact that only student teachers in academic subjects at 
the senior level of the 9-year compulsory school coulcl be consi- 
dered. Otherwise, the age-discrepancy of the participating pu- 
pils would be too gre^at as comparf*d to those age-groups for which 
the original material was produced* It became Obvious that only 
student teachers with certain combinations of subjects could be 
considered, and these sitbj.ects,had to be those whicll were suitable 
for discussion t6a,,c:hing* This factor reduced the selection-group 
even more. Furthermore*, there wei'e in the group of student 
teachers in atademic sulDjects no naturally suitable substitute 
teachers (See Chapter 3, page 12) , because each student. teacher 
during his or her practice tetm is independently responsible for 
teaching of his own classes. Finally, the particiaption of this 
category of student teachers woukl have meant that thic instruc- 
tional "and model lessons had to be varied ev^n moire, in donsidc- 
ration of the model teachers^ and model pupils. We do not| how- 
ever, want to abandon the thought of giving these studeftt teachers ^ 
the possibility of training the minicourse skills. Conceivably, 
the* next sti&p in activity around the minicourse would then be to 
adapt the American minicourse 3: Effective questioning; second- 
ary levelT which covars the same skills as minicourse. i, but is 
suited for teachers oh the senior level* Therefore, subjects 
should be taken frorti among the student teachers at jtmior and 

• * 30 • ' i. 
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middle lovels* ^.For economic and practical reasoAs, S raaidom 
selectiAi^ Was inconceivable. It was Q^lso considered essential 
that thJ^Cfcecuti^n o£»,tlie^coursc*^ should be on a voluntary ba'si¥. 

ord<^.4;o .enltice tife Student teachers 'to ^co|)pe rate in the mini- 
coursraii^ was decided, in cooperation with the director of 



>;~^,^l(^ p.edagogical d^pai^pnci^nt^Hiat participants in the 

^ • f i<^'is^^^ aH<>va^d to count tUciir partitfijftitiqpf as an altejj* • 

native" tiFtne obligatory fiS||d-wo3#«in pedagogics,, whi^h each ^ « 4| 



^ student teacher generally carries out during bis p;ractice-term> 

The stipulations were in this casf the, same for arir^he student 
f*' ^^icheri^ Bent out to both groups and 

the stuffent tjeachers at the jnifidflfa^ al^o received the possibi- 



Jll^^'*^'*^*^ lity pf oral follS^^s^j/^fi fe^ause of an oversight, the student teach- 
ers at thejunior lev^j|||j|j<t/nc^ tedeive this opportunity. The for- 



mer^showe^ great interest in •|>articipating in thef project and ,43 



stuwiit teachers - about half of those attending the course during 
that tci'm applied, despite the fact that they were informed, 
that only a limited number would be considered, due ^ to finq.ncial 
Jreasons. In the latter group attendance was slight, possibly dUe 
to the oversight mentioned above. 

Finally, the^third question - which type of selection shouici be 
adopted - was to the greater par^t, then, a practical question- 
As has been mentioned before, random selection was ruled' out 
because of reasons of econpmy. Such a selection was, in addition, 
incompatible with the principle of volunteering. \n or^er to'carry 
dut the study witb-the amou^it of tecluiical equipment^ which was 
available (five units) it was necessa^ for at Ica^t t>^o individuals 
to be at the same schooj^ and to be able to use the* same unit df 
equipment. According t'o^the plan of investigation the study would 
•then be spread to fifteen schools. The planned numbcjr of subjects 
waa set at thirty. In selecting these individual^ one had to respect 
the fact^that the distribution of student teachers at junior and 
middle level should be kepi somewhat even- This last^desidera- 
tum was,' we soon found out, difficult to satisfy due to the fact 
that so few trainees at junior level had shown interest in partici- _ 
pating. It was therefojre decided that intensified attempts should 
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be made to recruit more student teachers of this category. This 
recruitment would be made at the very beginning of the autumn 
^term through personal contacts with thinlcable individuals. This 
would not imply any change in the schedulCjbecause the study 
wduld takeiplace in three turns, and the first individuals in the 
^ first turn could be taken from among the student teachers at 
.middle level who had appliod. • 
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6 . 2 Control Rrotxp> Reasons for decisions around the control group 

In the origin'al plan fc|r the Swedish study, as well as in the 
Amerxcan-^micourse study besides, there was only one experi- 
ment group. The set-up which was sketched out in this plan was 
that of a simple one group experiment, with recordings of the 
subjects^ classroom behaviour before and after having taken 
part in the course. In the American design, a control group had 
originally been pjlanned in addition to th^ experiment group. This 
^ plan had to be abandonned because of difficulties in finding a 
qoiriparable conti-ol group* Borg (1970) describes that as a 
short-coming in jesting, but he thinks at the same time that the 
need for a controj, gTOup is rather small in tests of the type which 
were carried out at Far West Laboratory. As a test g.roup in- 
service teachers with an average df 9 years of experience were 
used. It can be assumed that teachers of this type more than 
likely have developed a rather stable teaching-pattern and would 
hardly change this^pattern unless they were submitted to some 
form of diriect systematic influence- Such an assumption i$ 
^ made in reference^ to investigations (among others Bellack et 

alt, 1966) who rej^ort an obvious stability in teachet behaviour 
from one lesion tb another. 

In the Swedish study, however/ the*^ituation was somiL^what 
different. Instead of infiervice teachers, student teachers were 
used in the test groiip. Of course, these student teachers did 
^ have three'(l) and four (M) terms of study, but in consideration 
of the relatively limitpd clement of practical experience during 
these terms, it was possible p^ jiraw the conclusion, that their 



teaching experience was rather spiall. Moreover, they had not 
yet had time to put into practical use that knowledge which they*' 
had gained in methods courses. In other words, they had had 
rather limited possibilities of developing any specific or stable 
teaching -pattern. It could then be expected of them, that during 
thieir practice term - when they were independently responsible 
for the greater pai't of the cla-ssroom teathing - that they would • 
change their teaching -behiaviour a gi:eat deal. That should be 
th0 logical consequence of their greater experience and self- 
confidence in the teachingsituation itself) as well as to the fact 
that they could receive more intensive supervising* Borg (1970) 
^ has*ialso made the same assumptions, • but as a result of a mini- 
course study on student teachers with both experiment and 
control group he reports that the latter group changed compara- 
tively little during a two month interval* * " 

Despite the fact that nothing argued in favour of the necessity 
for a control group, it was still decided that the Swedish main 
field test would include both experiment and 'control groups. If 
it was shown that the hypothesis which was presented (see Chapter 
6. 3) - i. e. that the experiment group employed the skills of the 
minicoursc to a greater extent at the post test, we wished to be 
able to assert, on the basis of the results attained.from the control 
group, that the behaviouri^l alteration was a consequence of the 
minicourse and not the results of other influencing factors during 
the practice-term. 

• . •■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

^ Design 

During ^le planning of the Swedish study the dfesign was to a great 
extent already set down in the investigation plan which was sketch- 
ed out by Far West Laboratory. It was recommended that all the 
national projects. follow this plan, partly, in order to make pos- 
sible comparij^ons, partly, in cbr^er that 'parallels cou;;.d*be drawa 
'with the American study,. As was mentioned in the* preceding section, 
however, this simpler design was not' considered satisfactory 
enough to illtiminart:e those questions which were peculiar to the 



Swedish project. A somewhat modified design was therefore 
adopted. ^ 4 

• * « » . ^ . 

Hypotheses. One of the main goals of the Swedish testing (com,- 
pare Chapter 2) was to study^ the learning effects of a' mini - 
courae in teacher education. The following hy]^dtheses were 
presented: $ ^ ' * 

a) The following teaching skill$ are adopted to a greater extent ** 
after completion of the minicoufse, 

1. pausing behaviour » 

2. to treat incorre^ pupil response in an accepting manner 

3. callirf^ on both volunteers and rfbn -volunteers 

4. redirection •^^Vl^ ^ ^ . 

5. framing questions that calJL for longpr pupil responses 

6. aski^ig higher cognitive questions ^ 

7. pronipting 

8. seeking further clarification ^ 

9. refocusing; ' ^ 

10. avoiding the repetition of own questions - * ♦ 

11. avoiding the answering of own questions , * % 

12. avoiding the repetition of pupil answers 

b.) There is on tlie whole no diff<^rence between pre- and post- 
recording results for the control group. 

c) There is on the whole no difference 'between student teachers 
at different levels in conimand of the skills of the minicourse. 

Hypotheses under a) are common lor all the national tjransfer 
projooiis and agree v^ith, those hypotheses set Up for th^ American 
original study. Hypotheses b) and c) are probably specific for 
the Swedish project; this is, at any* rate surely the case in.l^ypo- 
thesis c). ' * * 

In section 6.2, account is ren&ered ot the considerajtions, 
which led to the decision on, the control group, *^rid of.those • 
which are the basis for hypothe^sief b). As far as hypothesis c) / 
is concerned, it0 background i's tjie fact that the ared of use has 



been extended in the Swedish version so that it also includes the 
jiunxor level of the compulsory school. Therefore, there might 
be reason to study if the learning effects of the minicoutrse are 
the same irregardless of, which level the teaching* takesiplace. 



Procedure, The following factors were therefore dhjeUpof study 
in the testing of the minicourse. 



Condition 


Minicourse 


1 ' 


Non-minicourse, ' 


Level 


junior 


middle 


/ middle 

* 

t 


Sex 


female 


rnalc 


r 

female 


! 

Imalc 

\ 


female 

JU 



The design v75uld be based on a comparison bi^lween an evalua- 
tion before and after the minicourse of the ^slcills in question. 
This evaluation would in its turn be based on systematical obser- 
vatxons of 15 minutes long lesson sequenceSi which were rcAprd- 
ed on videotape for later analysis. In addition to these compafi 
Sons between the.pr^- and po-st recordings of the experiment 
group, a similar analysis vwould be made concerning the control 
group. Moxeovcr possible difference between levels jyj^ottld be 
tested, ilpie sexfacfor was omitted as an experimental fa:ctor, 
since t^eirc-was nothing which ccuW support a hypothesis on 
possibi^^differences between the sekes in t|iij| partlculai* cas-e. 
On the iSlher hand sex was includcdr'as was the grade of the* 
pUpilS;,for i^flimtification data« . * 



♦ Subjects 



In all, "42 "student teacherp were engaged for the main field test. . 
32 student teachers were assigned to tlie experinSent group and 
the qjther 10, to the cbntroV^rdup. The distribution of female ^ 
and male student teachers *6n leVel and tjfial condition is shown 
on &he table below* ^ ^ 



, Table 6:1^ Distribution of subjects on trial conclition level and 

sex • ^i-^ * 



[ 



Middle level 



nior level 





Exp group 


Control'group 


Total p6p 


Male 


* (^0.19) 


2 (Q. 20) 


27 ' (0. 18) 

• 


F^emale 


14 (0,44) 


8 (0.80) 


81 (6, S3) 


Male 






. 1*^0.0.1).^ 

• f 


• 

Female 


12 <0, 38) 




44 (0.29) 




32 


10 


.153 , 



The figures within the parentheses indicate relative 
'I' ' distribution , - 

The table shows that no junior level student teachers were includ- 
'ed in the coiitrolgrpup. Since the purpose of the control group 
was mainly to investigate if the practice situation itself possibly ^ 
implied the behavioral alterations in the same direction as were 

* desired in-the minicourse^ it w;as assumed less essential that both' 
levels.be repre&ented in the cidntrol grbupv jThere is hd 

reason to assume that junior level student tbachers are influexlced 
to a greater extent or in ciotae other W5ty than mi ddl 6 level student 
teacher^Vi The distribution df male and female stud^t te^ichers 
does not dpiiate* a,# it is shown, in any drastic mknner from the 
distribution in the total term course. It is oltjyxous from the 
selection that the question of rep3re$#ntat<vity wai not of prirnary 
impdrtancie^durini; the study^ It is nciore iitteresting to see how 
the student tes^cheria ai'e distributed in diffei^ent grades. Because 

* we wanted t0 inve^^^gate what effect tjbie minicourse had on both " 
junidr and middle IWels^ the cdmpulsory school; it lyas essen- 
tial that all grades oiiuthe 'different levels be represented. The 
distribution is shdWn ^n Table 6:2. . . . 
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Table 6:2 , Distribution of subjects on grades 



Grade 1 4 

Grade 2 4 

Grade 3 4 

Grade 4. 8 

Grade 5 10 

Grade 6 2 



A*s is shown the fifth grade is somewhat ©verreptesented ind the 
frixth grade is, on the other hand, uhder-represented, but the 
* differences are not of such size as to warrant suspicion of a 
systematical influence on the results. One thing that the project 
grou^ looked forward. to with some excifement was how the first 
grade would make out in this connection. Since the study would 
take place during the autumn term and the minicourse turn for 
the junior level student teachers lay in the middle of the term, 
this meant that the pupils in the first grade would have Kad only 
about 1 month of school behind thetn, when the minicourse start- 
ed. As is shown by the account of the results those apprehen- 
signs of special difficulties with teaching for the student teacher^ 
turned* out to be, to a certain extent, well-founded; not because 
the s.tudent teachers in the first grade less than others showed 
behavioral alteration^ in the desired direction, but because the 
tourse itself was experienced as being more difficult to carry 
out with sucli young pupils. 



Schedule for tkm m$.in field test 

For practical reajBons, the minicourse study had to be carried 
o?it in three turns. Ten student teachers could follow th'^ough 
the course during each such pieriod. Figure 6:1 shows how the 
term ^activity was planned. 



c 
c 

0 



Experimental 
group 

Control 



reek no 34 3S 



j Minicourje Turn 1 ^ ^ Minieource Turn 2 ^ «^ Mini^ourse Turn 3 ^ 



m 



1 I .1 I I 

36 37-39 40 41 42-44 45 



46 47-50 51 



g 

•s 

I 



Pre*/po»ttc;sl 



Fig 6:1, l^ime schedule for main field test 



is shown, the post-recordings of the last period were not 

* * -i 

carried out until the last week of the auttxmn term* The exta-a 
work strain which this meant for the student ^te^acher had to be 
weighed against tht disadvantage* it would have invoived,if the 
course had started during*the very first week (week 34).- It was 
considered extremely important that the sttudent teachers ha<^e 
time to adapt thenfifeelves to* their new situation in the practice . 
term. In most cases they met completely new classeSs a new 
supervisor arid an Unfamiliar school* Many had even had to - r 
move from one abode to another. In Addition to the fact that 
• the project members thoUght it psychologically unsuitable to 
scdd another element^ that is, the minicourse, to what was already 
unfamiliar, it w2^s considered impbastajit for tlie carrying out of 
the test itself 4hat the student teacher had had time to establish 
some contact With his/her pUpiliS, The field phase of the main 
study, began then during week S6, tV/o weekfi after the beginning 
of term. 



6.6 



The coordinator's tasks , 

jFor the«ake of the study it was considerejd bf great importance 
that the minicourse .be administrated in such a way thSait the parti- 
cipants Wotk-investment could be placed on the course itsejf. 
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Special coordinators were to be responsible for this adminifetra- 
tion. In the American ihvestigatioi^lan, it is suggested that 
one coordinator be assigned to 15*palticipants in the course, 
tinder the conditions t^at they were not spread out over more 
than three 8*chools. ; , " * 

This recommendation proved impossible to foHow in Jthe 'Swe- 
dish study. This was due, ; partly to the fact that, with one 
exception, there were no more than t>vo student teachers at each 
school, Then againr the geographical spif^ead of the practice schools 
was such that a coordinator could not have contact with more tha 
two schools at a time. The map below shows how the practice 
schools in question were placed in relatidnship to the Gothenburg 
Sc]|}ool of Education, The ayefage' distance to the schools was 
94 km and the greatest, 205 km; the sTiortest distance was 8 km. 
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Fig 6:2. Map sh,dwitt|g location of practice schools during main 
• field test , * 
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Coordinators' duties were the following: 

. - to plan the "activity of the mini course as it went along. 

• to make pre- and post-recordings of a discussion lesson with 
the entire class and the respective participants in the course. 

- to give instruction^in the use of the technical equipment. 

- to make a presentation of tlie study material (handbook and 
T V-p r ogramihe s) 

- . to maintain a continuous contact with the student teacher in 

order to solve problems of a technical or fnftdagogical nature. 

_ • f ' ' ' 

; J - to follow the student teachers continuouslylip their work • 

with the minicourse so that no serious delays would arise* 

- to acquire^ views on the minicourse material and the technical 
eqxxipment both during and aft€r the course. 

»- to take care of the transport of .the technical equipment to the 
different schools^. . * - - 

As is shown in the above list the main part of the coordinators^ , . 
. ' duties cohsisted in keeping contact with eaph of the participants 
in the course. This continuous contact was kept partly through 
"^^V personal visits on some occasioniS during the time*the course 

was carried out, partly through telephone contact two or three 
, times a week. On the occakon* of the visits a routine check of 
the technical appariSLtus was made. Three poordinators v-^ere 
connected to the project.^ Each participant in the course had one 
and the same coordinator during thie entire period. . 
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THE MAIN FIELD TEST* * • 

I 

The field phase of the minicoui^iBe study was csirried out during the 
autumn term of 1973. As has been mdlitionfed earlier it had .to be 
divided into three periods. This implied a departure from the 
recommended plan and this depended first and foremost on the . 
fact that only two student teachers could use the equipment at the . 
same- time. It was then possible to allow ten student teachers^ 
during each period to use the equipment, as there were five S6ts 
of equipment available. All together 32 student teachers were 
included in the test group. Of these 12 were student teacheirs at * 
the junior level and 20 were at the middle level. An the preceding 
chapter account was rendered of the distribution of studenfi teach* 
ers according to* grades. / 

The student teachers, who were accepted for participating in 
the test group, were informed by letter as Jto during whidfc of the 
periods their work would begih* They themwere inforthed as to 
which of the project^'s three coordinators would be available to •* 
tl^em. After this beginning information all contact between the 
projett group and the student teachers went via the coordinators. 
The control group ''s 8tu4ent teachers and thciir supervisors re- 
ceived written information about the times for the pre- and 
post- recordings. - 



The pre-recordings 

* ' ' \ " 

In conjunctfon with the beginning of the course a recording of a 
classroom discussion was itiade with each of the participants 
in the course. Recording of the student teachers in the control 
group was made somfe time before the start of the second of the 
three minicourse turns* 

Both the student teachers and the supervisors had .been informed 
by lettei*, of the recording and the purpose of it. Afterwards each 
of the coordinators agreed with the persons concerned oii a more 



exact time and then made, the recording himself. The instruction 
which was givt^n was somewhat xxnSpecified. The only direction 
the student teacher received was, that he or she should have a 
20 minuteslong discussion lesson with th-e entire class. It was 
alsd pointed out that the discussion should concern something 
which the pupils already kuew well. In this v(ay, it*was hoped 
that the recording situation would as much as possible simulfate 
normal discu^lSion teaching. The choice of subject for these class 
room drscussioiis appeared very similar for, the different student . 
teachers. They v/ere mainly general -conversation topics such a 
mobbing, pollution^or rules of fconduct. It was only by exception 
that topics,, which demanded specific knowledge wei'e chosen. 
Pre-recordings with the student teachers in the cpntrpl group 
were carried out in the same way and after the same instructions* 
g-s in the experiment group. No diffcrcncc|5 as far as choice of 
^ Isubject could be nbted from one group Ao the other. * , 

\ •■• 

The conducting of the minicourSe 

In order to prohibit tlie*influen4e of factors which could make it 

more difficult to conduct the mmicoii*r&e for the student teacKer, 

I . 

everyone with any conntection with the activity of the project was 
informed directly by the project group. In this way^ the princip- 
als at the respective practice schools were informed of the s^udy 
and of what the practical pre^rliquisit^s for it"* .were. The super- 
visors, who would be more dirLctly d.rawh into the activity, were* 

1 * ^ ' * 

informed partly by letter, partly throtngh personal contact with 

the respective coordhiators. Ijt was important fof th6 flake of . 
the project to assure ourselv^sj of support from the supervisors, 
partly sittce they would be helpiul both in acquiring the suitable' 
premises and partly because they would fimction as substitute 

teachers on those occasions, when the student teachers* were 

I 

taking a small number of pupiliS from the class for their micro- 
teaching sessions. All the supervisors were especially helpful 
and did a great deal to facilitate the execijtion of the study. 
Another category which could conceivably come into close contact 



with the student teachers'' work on the minicourse were the methods 
teachers^ who at different times visited the practice schools. The 
methods teachers were informed ih writing, where Jt espec;W 
ally emphasized as was done even in the letters to the 0^^^ 
the importance of allowing the student teachers ^emselves to I 
evaluate their recordings. The intention beTiind tHiis was. th^it^Jie 
student teacher should feel free to seek new methods if no one 
else viewed his -recorded efforts. For the student teachers work 
began, as lias been mentioned, with the pre-recording. The cdordi 
nator then gave instructipus ks to the operation of the technical 
equipment and, in cooperation with the two student teachers and . 
their supervisor, worked out a detailed time- and room^plan 
(most often group rooms etc), where the microteaching sessons 
should take place. The student teachers could tlien step by ste'p 
follow the detailed daily course sequence which was included in 
the handbook. Since the course was auto-instructional, the duties 
of the coordinator were mainly restricted to administrative and 
technical problems. 

In order that the project might get as much information as 
possible aboiit the different components of, the course, the student 
teachers were given the assignment of keeping a diary during the 
length of the course. An example of tjiis diary had been worked 
out by the project group and contained, in addition to a descrip- 
tion of the cictivities from day to day, also a form for opinions 
which concerned the instructive parts of the mitiicourse. The 
purpose of the diary w;*s partly to find a basis for a possible 

. revision of the minicourse rnaterial later on. It w^ia alsd s^en 
as a basis for an account df the field work the student teachef^s 
would ^e doing aftci* the completion of the practice term. Parti- 
cipation ixL the minicourse projfe^ct^as counted (ppmpare page 3i\ 
as an alternative tcj^an obligatory field work assignment in peda- 
gogics. The diary coul4 also be seen as a valuable document, 
if in future it should turn out to be desirable to have a list of 
suggestions for suitable discussion topics for microteaching 
sessions as an appendix to the rest of the minicourse material. 

,StatementB»made by some of the participants in the course inti- 
mated that this could be the csise. 



Upon' composing the' descriptive parts of the diarieg,. i|^|^a& 
made ob,vibus that the topics of discussion which were chosen for 
microteaching fell into three principle categories. The most ^ 
us\ial conversation was ardund the topics which were treated in 
social studies for example, domesticated animals, the stone age, 
the water cycle, the forest, the holy scriptures etc. After that 
followed discussions about some book the class had read, for 
example. The Diary of Anne Prank, Bilbo, They Call me Fatso. 
Even topics which were rather free, of the type school comfort, 
respect and tolerance^ pollution and such, were common. Based 
upon the comments from the student t.eachers it is obvioxis that 
there were no difficulties in chosing topics on the middle level 
of the compulsory school, while there did^appear to be certain 
problems, '••^ tl^e junior level, ^specially in the lower gradea. 

The post-recording s * . * 

DirecUy after the end of the course but before the technical equip- 
ment^was maved, the post-recording was done. The instruction ^ 

for the carrying out of this^waS the same'as for tli^ pre-record- 

"... * \ 

ing. A's far as the control group is concerncxl, their post- 
recordings were done after about four weeks, that is to say about 
the same length of time a^ the mihicourse took the experimental 
group. Because the student teachers in the control group had 
ttecn recruited from among those who wanted but were iiot able 
^because of practical reasons) to take part in the c&urse itself i 
they were offered the^chance of seeing their own taped lesson " 
aft/er the "end of the post-recordings and could have j|:hem analysed 
with the help of Flanders interaction analysis. The offer was seen 
as compensation for the encroachment in tljieir rteacHing which the 
two recordings had made^ This also mac^A it possible to get a 
sufficient muDber of teacher students into the control group. 

As for the choice of subject matter in the post-recotdings a 
certain difference was noted in the case of the experinrient group. 
The general tppics were to a great extent cast aside and the dis^ 
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cussipns more often toviched upd^ material on a higher cognitive" 
level. This was, of course, -not imexg^ted because the contents 
of the minicourse's model lesson|s had often been of the sanle 
type. No such change, however, y/as noticed in the case of the 
rcct)rdings made by the control grOtip. 

\ ' ' J' • 

Questionnaire to the stu dent teachei-s » ' 

In an inquiry made at the end of the minicouxse the participating 
student teachers were asked to give summar\cal opi^ons^out 
the courUe; this inquiry _was in other words, an extended course, 

evaluation. t 

• ■ * 

Of course, the diary contained many different vieWs abpiit the 
different parts of the course, bnljFor the simple reason that it 
was a diary, it did not give any complete picture of how the course 
was taken. In making^ the inquiry, we wanted to find out how the 
student teachers looked upon certain problems of vital linte rest 
in the continued use* of the*course within teacher education. In 
this way, Iby the same time, we wanted to get some idWaas to 
, (1) the extent to which i:he course really had l;>«en auto-instruc- 
tional, (2) which grades it was most suitable'for , (3) during what 
phase of* teacher education it would best be taken, (4) if the self- 
evaluation forms were felt to be stxfficiently exhaustive, etc. 
The answers to^Jhe query will be accoimted for in Chapter 9 
and the questio|inaire is presented in its entirety in Appendix C 
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8 EVALUATION OF THE PRE- AND POST -RECORDINGS 



In order to make systematic observation of a teaching process 
with as accurate results^as possiblei the observer must uncondi- 
tionally be perfectly famAiar with those behaviours which are 
to be observed cind registered. The aim of the training of Ob- 
servers is to get each one to s^ee the same thing and to introduce 
as few of his own evaluations as possible* In order to\atfain this 
goal, two demands must be macle. The iixst i^;that the catego- 
ries with the help of which the teachitig process is to be described^ 
must be*careffcilly ddiined in behaviourial terms. The other is 
that those behavioural patterns are described for the observers 
in a series of cDncxieti^^situations. In order to meet these de- _ 
mands-tie following measures were tal;^en for the sake of the 
minicourse study. 

The four observers who were connected to the project took 
part in the work of de|ining the categories of the observation. 
This was seen as ^ good means of reaching agreement among the 
observers. (tJippitt et al 1954). In order to give the observers 
as good knowledge as possible about the course and-its objectives, 
they were allowed to go through the instructional parts of the 
minicourse. There was, however, no possibility for them to 
go thiiough any fiiicroteaching cycle (Compare figure 3:1). As a 
basis for the discussions which, led to the definitions of the 
different categories, an evaluation manual was used from JTfar 
West Laboratory (Borg ^- )> as as an account fpr the d¥)n- 
•truction and results ot the American studyir- (Borg et al 1970)^ 
In order to give a concrete demonstration of the observation cate- 
gories, principally the minicourse'programmes were used. The 
main training took place, however^ in taped, usuar classroom 
situations where teacher and student behaviour lacked the strict^ 
ness they had in the instructional programmeSi In this way^they* ' 
were mote similar to the material which was going to be analysed. 
These training situations had been taped earlier for another pui- ^ 
po$e than the minicourse, but t#cy had similar contfnts and had . 
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b^en recorded under similar forms, aijnong other things the in- 
structions to th^ student tedch^rs had. been the same. 

• The farm used for the observations was that which had been 
worked out for the study of the American version. These forms 
^ad been chemged somewhat and are to be foxmd in Appendix D 
The reason for using these fornis; which were already worked 
out, has to do with cui endeavor to follow as •carefully as'^possible 
th^definitions of the variables, which were originally laid down 
by the Far West Laboratory^ Tfiis was desirable from poihi of 
view of the transfer, project. The*list of^variables is presented 
in Table 8:1. 

Table 8:1. List of variables for the minicourse project 



Independeht variables Pre- and post- recording* 

level (jixnior or middle) 
experimental/control group 

: ^ grade 



Dependent variables 



Total nmiiber of questions from teacher 
numbcT of questions without pauue 

Total sum of the length of the pauses in 
seconds 

Average length of teacher pause in 
' seconds ' ' 

Total number of pupil irespbnses 

Average number of words per pupil 
responses 

Number C|f one -word pupil response. 

N on -punitive redction to incorrect pupil 
re Spoil u e i 

Punitive reaction to incorrect pupil 
response 

Redirection . - 

Number of f|ic^ questions * 
Number of higher cognitive questions 
Proportion of fact questions 
Prompting 

Asking for further clarification 
Refocusing 
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Table 8:1 , ' ' . ^ ' 

Teacher repeats own que'stions . 
Teacher answers own questional 
T^eacher^ repeats pupil-answers 
Proportion of teacher talk • 



Four observers were connected to the project. They worked in 

pairQ, where each pair worked with its own observation /orm 

and with'one skill at a time. This work-nnodel served two pur- 

« 

poses. First, oi^portunity was given to estimate the interobser- 

f 

ver agreement and at the sanne time niaintain a control of the 
reliability of the observations'. Secondly, it was possible to 
lixiiit tile timje for observation of each variable. The last point* 
v/as essen^tifil because it was important to keep the* reference- 
frame of the observers as unaltered as possible from the fir&t 
to the last observation of each skill. In the long rim, tirne could 
have been saved by allowing the observers to observe several 
vai'iables at a time. But this would also have me'ant a threat tO 

* . - " ""-4 

thl?*demand for an unaltered reference-frame. Each pair of 
observejrs analysed together then the entire material for each 
skill,: After each such perusal of the material the combinatibn 
of observers was changed. In all> eight , such run-throughs were 
made* 

When the interobserver agreement was considered sufficient 
and stable, a control measure of four random recording samp- * 
les from the minicourse was taken. The criterion for Efficient 
training was a product moment correlation of 0. 90. If the crite- 
rion was not met, {raining was contijiued until the agreement 
teached a level of desired sufficiency. For eiich run-through 
of the analysis the, training p#Gcedure wajs repeated witJ^ the 
skills^in question. 



Plan for obseyvations. The. video-casBettos, which were taped,, 
>Vere after^the recording supplied Nvith a random number dombi- 
nation. In this way the observers did not have any possibility of 
identifying the experiment or contro|^group or the pre- or post- 
recording with the help of the markings Ojp the cafescttes* ^ 

The recordings were analysed according to a^randomised 
viewing pl.arl sd that each observer anaiyspd hajtf of the material 
at each showing.' Both of the obsei'vers in the 'pair went through 
the materia4»together.f"' In each run-through there were a numbei 
of recordings which w-ere shown twice so that the evaluations of 
stability and interobserver agreements could be made^. The 
viewing plan was worked out*in such a way that the observers 
did not find out abput which recordings^ ^^'ere intended for control 
mea-STiring. A new* viewing plan was 43:awn up for each run- - 
through of the analysis. * . ^ 



Prac tical arrang em ents. The observers w^re {)rovi(ieid with a ^ 
* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

video tape-r^corder^each, a TV-set each suid also each His bwn 
pair of ear-phorles to make individual observ^.tipns; The equip- 
ment was arranged"feiround a^large table in such a way tha^t the 
observers could work to the glreatest possible extent without 
b6ing distracted. The observers did the analytical work itself 

cjompletely independently of each other. « ^ 

* < t 

r - ■ ' * • ■ 

If there was any doubtfulness about the analysis, the two or , 
pve*n rnore in the project group confored how the "problem 
should be solved. ^ * 

In order to avoid allowing the observetfs to bec-ome inattentive 
and in this way ihfluence the analysis in a negative ditection - 
the work was somewhat monotonous - work was interrupted by 
frequeht pauses.* * " ' ^ . 



Directions in the analysis. The observation forms (Appendix D) 
and the list of variables (Tqiblc^ 8:1) gives information about the^ 



variables which hdve been coded. * 

Within the definition of the variables a gjreat amoxmt of work 
has been laid down oi; attaining agreement with the principles 
and the spirit which the .course sui)plies. As far^as the dbdify- 
ing goes,' we have been very restrictive. Only clear and coneQious* 
adaptations from the student teachers of the different skills* Kfive 
b^en coded. We can use redirection as an exaix^ple of this. /Iti 
this case, coding ha^ taken plaqe only if the subjects have active- 
ly^ used this technique in the discussion. A^'*let-go*' course of 
events during the lesson, which at fir^t sight could appear to be 
a redirection sequence has not been coded, because it only gives 
a talky and unstructured type of teaching. Furthermore, in 
accordance y/ith the instructions to the course only such slcills 
have teen codified as'encourage one single student to. take active 
part in the discussion. Therefore", no coding has been done if 
the skill of pyomptin^g has been demonstrated but has been direct- 
ed toward the entire class. For more coniplete detailed informa- 
tion about how the different variables have been defined in coding, ^ 
see Appendix E. ' - 



Stability and inter observer agreement 

Unknowtt\o the observers^; a number of recordings for each skill 
has recx&^^d in the coded material. For control of stability 
observer 'h&s coded the same 'tape both at the beginning and tljie 
end df the analysis occassion. For inter observer »gre^ment,* 
several recordings have been toded hy two obseiVers* T^hese' 
recordings have been distributed over the entire analyM^ period. 
The result of the calculations of intra observer agreement (stabi- 
lity).-ajtid inter observer agreement is accoimtecf for in Table 8:2* 
,As a measure of the agreement product xnoment correlation or 
rank correlation coefficients have been used* 



Table 8:2>- Agreement and stabilit^^^measures for tlie analysed 
skills. Product momjeajit correlation * 



Variable ■ Interobser- StsEbilfty^ NixmWl^ pi Notes 

. - ver agree- (means) ] rec^4^diiig||: 

^ J ment ^ | for ?tHfe A , 

! ? calculation 



jrv sun c 4 or , lor^flrf*!^ 


• 77 








response \ 


.97 


. 98 I 


. 10, 




punitive rekction 

non-punitiye 
reaction 


.90 . 

CI Q 


.91 




Spe«mianis5 correla- 
tion^cS^^rtri^ 


redirection 


.97 


;97 . 


10 




proportion of 
fact questions 


.91 


.82 


10 




prompts 


.58 








further clarifica- 
tion , , . > r - 




■•"V] 




Coeff of boncord- ^ 

arice^ 


refocusing 










negative behavior 


.-78 




10 


i 


proportion 
teacher talk ' 


.99 ' 


.99 


10 


r ' • 

«> 



Revi sion and estimation methods \. a 

Those pre-? and post-lessons which have been taped during Far 
West Labor^atory^s iriVestigatioha have been about 20 minutes 
long. For financial reasons the Swedish project chose a, 15 
minutes long sequence -of a discussion lesson. In this connection / 
there is no reason to fear any distortion Of- the results due to 
this adjustment of the length of the observation period. . * 

• ♦ * • ' 0 

\ . . • ' 

Sometimes, it has beon difficult while recording in the field 
to make recording of exactly 15 minutes length. In some cases/ 
.this depended On the fact that the student teacher himself inter- 
rupted the lessah after about ten minutes. In all cases the taped 
lesson has been^analysed, the time for the recording mteasur^d \ 
and the measured variables adjusted to 15 minutes lessons. 

i) f / • 



i 
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The dimension of those results of the Swedish iiivestigation which 
are accounted for in the report are then: number, per 15 minutes 
lessons, or seconds per 15 minutes lesson. . 

Revision is done by data. In order to reach a direct compara- 
bility with the r^e suits at Far West the results accounted for, the 
experiment group aind the control group have each in its turn , 
been t^-tested with BMDX70 (BMD 1970). FurthermQre, covariance 
analysis (Cramer 1967) has been used to test the difference bet- 
ween the experijnent and the control groups in regard to the 
initial differences between the groups and to test the differences 
between student teachers on the lov¥er and upper levels of the 
primary school. For a statistical description of the boimd questions 
in the student teachers' diaries BMDP2D (BMD 1971) have been 
used. In addition, the comments to the questions have been com- 
piled and revised with a special data programme, ^ ^ ^ ~ 
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RESULTS 

The account of our results will be made on ti$e basis of the hypo- 
theses which were presented in 6. 3. A qOmparison with results 
from the study of the original material will als^ be presented. 
Finally, the outcome of the stu4ent teacher inquiry will be rc^- 
lated* • * ; , 



Comparison between pre- and post-recordings of the experiment 
group 

* 

The hypotheses which were primarily studied in the Swedish 
study were the implications, that the teacher skills which the 
minicourse treats are employed to a greatei: extent after the 
completion of the course, * In Table 9:1 wc give an account of liow the 
average values of the different variables have been changed from 
pre- to post- recordings. The differences have bepn't -tested and 
the t-value has been marked by » and xx respectively for the 
variable, where the difference is signifikant on a level of 5% and 
1% respectively. « 

Table 9:1* t^'test of the difference between pre- and post-means 
for the experiment group V * ' 





Pre-'test 


' Post-test 


t 


1* length Of pause/question 


1.88 


3. 72 


6.70'" 


2. wor5i/pupil-response 


10.93 


9. 19 


-1..31 


3. non -punitive reactioft 


0.44 


1.39 




4. ptinitive reaction 


0.76 


0. 72 


-0. 13 


5. redirection 


23. 11 


31.75 


2.22* 


6. proportion of fact * 
questions 

7. prompting* 


0.38 
. 0. 92 


0.49. 
3.50 


2.13'' 


8. further clarification 


3.73 * 


4. 77 


1. 12 


9. re -focusing 


OiO 

59 


0.04 


1.00 

* - 
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Table 9*1 rontinupd 




■ m 






« 










Au* repeatp owzi^ questions 






» "0. 


92 


ti. answers own questions 


0.52 


0.22 


-1. 


28 


12. repeats pupil response 


9.47 


2.59 


-4. 


11' 


13. percent teacher talk 


37. 27 


27.48 


-3. 


79 



Table 9:1 shows that somewhat mote than half of the variables, 
which have been tested, demonstrate statistically significant 
changes from pre- to post-recording. Even those variables which 
do not show significant differences have in most cases changed in 
the, expected direction. We have reason comment 6n the re- 
sults which are shown in the table. 

As has been mentioned, three skills are treated in each instruc- 

•tional sequence. In the fir,st, there are the skills: pausing be* 

havior, calling on both volimteers and non-volunteers, as well 

as non-pimitive reaction to incorrect pupil response. The second 

has been omitted fr om the three. The reason for this is that this 

skill, could not be registered with the help rf a camera alone. The 

other skills which are included in instructional sequence 1, i.e. 

pausing behavior and the non -punitive reaction to incorrect pupil 

response, appeared significantly more often after the course. 

The change regarding non-pimitive reactions;, is not, however, 

of any great practical Importance, as so few total incidents are . 

included in botli of the recordings. On the other hand, it is con- ^ 

ceivAble that this change has a certain psychological importance 

for the atniosphere in the classroom. . 

- . ^ ■ • 
In the 'case 6f those skills which are included in sequence 2 on 

the redirection technique, franning questions whitH demand . 

longer pupil responses, asking higher cognitive queistions - the 

picture is clearer and in some respects^ gives an impression full ' 

of contradictions. It is completely obvious that the subjects have 

learnt the. redirection technique- (no 5) and that the amoimt of 

teacher talk has decreased. If we look at the quality of the 

questions, the results do not go in the direction expected. It is 

to be expected that, the proportifon of factual questions should 
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decrease and that the proportion of higher Cognitive questions 
should increase. Instead, the tendency isln |he other direction, 
*and in the case of the •proportion of factual questions in the total 
ntunber of questions, the difference is statistically significant 
(no 6). JLt would seem ^at sequence 2 did not ftmction^so well. 
Thkie is reason, however, to suppose that this conclusion is ^ 
only superficially correct. ^ Part of the explanation "of these J 
rjesults probaJ>ly.lies in the mlanner in which the student teacliers 
chose their topics of discussion for the pre-? and post -recordings. 
As has been mentioned earlier, no other ihstructipjas were given 
than that they should have ^scussion teaching with their class 
for about 20 minutes. Goiitg through the choice of topics, it can 
be found that a greater p^t of the ^uden^ teachers had chosen 
free topics of discussion such as mo6bing^\ rules of order, shoyr-* 



' ing respect, pollution etc for the pre-Vecotd^^ In the post- 
recording there was a noticable change toWards more'factual 
topics such as the flora of Atrica, the storie age, classical Rome, 
This must, of course, have influenced thc^ result of the discus- 
sion. If one is conversing about mobbing, it appears rather 
natural that, the teacher should use que'stions such as explain, . 
desctibe, how^ why, how does it feel, interpret, that is, 
questions Which in the handbook are defined as higher cognitive 
questions,^ The material is here emotionally charged, and the 

pupils can be expected to have maiiy viewpoints.' Greater deniands 

" ■ ♦ ■ 

are placed on the^teacher in converga^tion about classical Rome, 
and the pupils can no longer* use their own experiences or feel«- 
ings to give detailed a^nswers. It wdtild, of course, have been * 
desirable if the conditions du3;ing the pre*- and the poiit«-record- 
ings had been more similar, b\it that has to be weighed ag^bi^st^^ 
the disadvantage of ^more directly steering the contents ofltheise 
.lessons. The intention was, of course, to get a situation which, 

much as possible, seemed to like a. regular lesson with dis- 
cussion teaching. 

instructional sequence 3 with the skills of prompting, to^et " 
fur^^r clarification and to refocus have, as far as can^be seen 
in the results, functioned satisfactorily. Of thei^ three probing 
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techniques, the last mentioned does come only a few times in 
the whole of the matertali which, in addition, was also the case 
in the American study. Those occasions on which this technique 
was adopted .wer^, howerv^ri in all cases on the occasion of the 
post-i^ecording* As far as the other two are concerned the 
differences between the pre- and post*-recording results i^ the 
one we expected. . ' 

Instructional sequence 4, finally, did also have the effect inten 

ded. In this case, a decrease in all three of the bad habits trea- 

■ », 

ted can be noted. In the case of repeating pupil response, a 
very marked deprease can be noted. . 

The general impression from these cptnparisons is without a 
doubt that the mi^ic'burse has had a very good effect. This con- 
clusion is supported by the results which are given account of 
where comparisons are ziaade between experimental and control 
groups « ' 

Comparison between the experiment and control groups- 

Even in the^. control group, differences between pre- and post- 
recordings of the same variables were t-tested as for the experi- 
ment group. In none of the variables is there to be found a sta- 
tistically proven difference. (See Appendix F) 

The comparison between thie experiment and control groups 
is off greater iAtexest. Twelve variables were chosen for this 
compatison* variables which covered each and every one of the 
skills in the course (excluding, as has been mentioned, the skill 
of calling on both voltmteers and non -volunteers). The variable 
percent teaojher talk was also included, as it can be seen as ^ 
kind of universal measurement that the course arrived at those 
points intended. These variables were included in a covariance 
analysis, which was made in ordei* to test the difference between 
post-recording values in both the groups. An account pf the 
result of this analysis i6 given in Table 9:2' and is graphically 
illustrated in Fijj 9:1. The figure i^hows clearly that the gap 
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between the two groups had widened at the time of the post- 
recordings. This is noticeable even in the greater part of the. 
variables, where no proven statistical difference can be shown. 
It may be worth^ylxile to comment upon the figure somewhat. 
The variable number of words per pupil response shows a 
significant difference, but in an unexp^ed direction. Instead 
of finding mare exhaustive ptxpil responses in the experiment' 
group, a decrease in the number of words per pupil response 
was noticed. The background to this is probably the displace- 
ment in the choice of topics of discu^fion in the experiment 
group. This is, however, the only noted deviation from the 
expected results. Otherwise, "the figure can speak for itself. 
A reasonable conclusion seems to be that the minicourse throughout 
has produced the intended behavior alterations in the parti- 
cipants in the course. 

\ 

Tabic 9:2 Covariancc analysis. Experiment - control group. 





F 


P< 




Pau 8 e/que sti on ^^^\3 


11,55 


0.002 


XX 


Words/pupil response 


» 5. 08 


0. 032 


X 


Non-punitive reaction 


0.24 


0.627 




Pimitive reaction 


1. 10 


0. 303 




Redirection 


8.11 


0.008 


XX 


Percent facttial.questions ^ 


0. 73 


0. 401 




Prompting 


3. 59 ' 


0. 069 ' 




Further claifification 


0. 16 


0. 692 




Repeats own questions 


0. 02 


0.897 




Answers own questions 


4.58 


0. 036. 


X 


Repeats pupil reisponse 


8.57' 


0. 007 


XX 


Percent teacher talk 


16.29 • 


0.001 


XX 


F=7. 149 P< 0.001 


df=12. 17 








M 
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4- 



Prc 



Post 



Frequ«ncy of non-puniiiy^e 
teacher reactiona to in- 
correct pupil i*eipoiiae 



1.5 -t 



1.0 - 



0,5 - 




Pre 



Poat 



^Trequency of punitive 
teacher Veactlona to in^ 
cbrrect pupLl reaponae 



9:1a. Means for the experimental and the control groups 
adjusted for differences in the pre-reoc^rdings 



experimental group 
oofttrol group 
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4 - 



Pre 



— I— 
Poat 



Average lehfj^th of teacher's 
pauae after queation'(in aeconda) 



Pre 



Poat 



Length of pupil ceaponjie 
in worda 



1,5 



1.0 
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iPig 9:1a, Me^tni for t\i6 experimental knd the codntrdl groups 
adjusted for differenceii, in the pre -recordings 
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Fig 9:1b. Meanjiior the expcrirhentk), and the control, groups 
adju^t^ed lor differences ih the prci"^ recordings 
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Fig 9:1b. Meani for the experimental and the control groups 
adjusted for differences in the pre -recordings 
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Fig 9:1c* Means for the experimental and the control groups 
adjusted for differences in the pre-recordings 



experim<^ntal group 
contro] group * gg 



Comparison between the Swedish an'd the American minicourse- , 
studies 

A cofnpari^on^^f the resuUs between the Swedish study and the 
original results from Far West Laboratory is, of course, ,o£ 
great interest. There is pe^rhaps re^tson ta recapitulate some- 
*what Under what conditions the two studies were carried out. At 
Far, West the study was made on 48 inservice teachers teaching 
in grades*4 - 6. The courae was part of inservice training. No 
information about which instructions <vere given before th« 20 
nfiinutes long pre- and post-recordings^is available. The trial 
plan included only an experiment group. In Sweden the. study 
was made with 32 student teachers duting their next to la*8t tei'm 
of educaJtion, when they had practice teaching in grades 1 - 6, 
They received instructions that the pre- and post-recording would? 
be made during discussion teaching. The recordings were made 
15 minutes long and were carried out, not only in the 32 experi- 
ment classes, but alsd with 10 control subjects. 

A compilation which presents the rcaults, partly from the Swe- 
dish study^^ experiment and control groups, partly, the American 
study experiment group, hafi been made in Table 9:3. No nume-^ 
rical values have been given account of^because they can not be 
seen as comparable. Instead, a mark haer been made for the dif-. 
ferences which ^re statistically significant' in the three groups. 

Table 9:3. Comparison between Swedish and American results 



Skill ^ 


Exp gr 


Gontr gr 


Far West 


Pause length 


XX 


• 

0 


XX 


Wards/pupil response 


0 . 


0 


XX . 


N on -punitive^ reaction 


XX 


0 


. 0 


Redirection 




0 


XX 


Propprtion factual quest 


X (wrong, 
direction) 


0 


XX 


Prompting' 


XX 


0 


XX 


Clarification 


* ' 0 


0 


•XX 


Refocusing 


» 

0 


0 " 


0 . 


Answers own.que'stion 


0 




XX 





Table 9: 3 ■( 
Skill • 



::ontinued) 



Exp gr ' Cqntr gr Far West / 



Repeats own question 0 0 xx 

• Repeats pupil response * xx, 0 xx 

Percent teacher talk • xx 0 xx 

*0 = non significant difference , - ^ 
X = significant on a level of 5%- 
XX = significant on a level of* i% ^ - 

As the^ table shows, the number of significant differences is greater 
in the American study. Only in the case of the variable refocusing 
did non^ of the group's reach any alteration. It will be of great inte- 
rest then to see other national studies - both Holland and Great 
Britain are studying minicourse 1 - in order to see if the difficul- 
ties of adapting this skill are as general as they appear to be. 
Furthermore, the Swedish group can state the fact that the Swe- 
dish results of the study are comparable with the American results. 
Something which supports'the assertion even more is the'result 
of the inquiry, which was filled in by the Swedish participajits and 
which is given account of in sequence 9. 5. 



Comparison between the participants on the junior and middle 
levels 

One difference between the Swedish and the American verisions of- 

the minicourse is that^the former has even been adapted for use 

on the junior level. -Therefore; it >^as of especial interest to see 

if any level-differemce can be noted with respect to the trained . 

teaching skills. Another reason for which this analysis has been * 

of interest was, that the junior level student teachers, unlike > 

those at the -middle level had not applied voluntarily, but had, 

•with few acceptions, had to be recruite'd for participation. It can^ 

then be assumed that the middle level student teachers were in 

the beginning more motivated and had greater confidence in the 

- ' * ■* " 

minicourse as a Worthwhile contribution to teacher education. 
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This* iij its turn would tnean that their readiness to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the course was greater. Despite the junior level student 
' teachers' somewhat cooler involvement at the start of the course^ 
Vheir reactions aftet liaving completed the course were as posi- 
tive as those of the middle level student teachers. (See also 9. 5) 

^ In order to investigate if the levels differed in regard to behavio 
ral alterations, cov^riatnce analysis of the post-recording values 
was made in bpth groups. The result is shown in Table 9:4. * 
« • > " 

Table 9:4 Covariance analysis. Junior - middle level. 





F 




P< 


. Pau^/question* 


o: 


15 


0.701 


• 

Words/pupil response J 


2. 


84 


0. 109 


Non -punitive reaction 


0. 


05 


0. 826 


Punitive reaction 


0. 


51 


0.484 


Redirection 


1. 


12 


• 0.305 


Proportion factual questions 


3. 


41 


0. 081 


Prompting 


0. 


37 


0.553 


Further clarification 


0. 


19 " 


0.^67 


Repeats own question 


1. 


23 


0.283 


Answers own question 


0. 


002 


0.966 


Repeats pupil response 


0. 


07 ' 


0.800 


Percent teacher talk 


0. 


009 


0.925 


F=2. 619 . P< 0. 104 df= 


12. 17 





As is shown, no statistically proven differences are to be ioimd 
here. ' * 

• ■ , ■« 

Results of the, inquiry to the participants in the course 

There was a two-fold purpose to the inquiry. Partly, viewpoints 
were desired from stucient teacl^ers on the minicourse as a whole, 
partly, it was thought interesting to find out hovf those, who had 
experienced the course, looked at certain problems, which had to 
be illuininated and preferably answered before the continued use 
of the minicourse^ * . . 



The inquiry waiS sent out to student teachers a short time after 
the end of the course. The thought was that they then should 
have had time to gain perspective about the course and should be 
able to give a complete picture of it. The response frequency 
was high and of the 32 participants in the course 27 filled in the 
inquiry* The questions were partly open, partly multiple choice 
questions. (See Appendix C) 

Short, concise answers were given on the open questions and 

these will therefore be given account of in extenso. 'the first 

question - What is your jgerieral impressiofl of the mini cour^se as 

» 

a contribution to teacher education ? - gave the following answers. 

- Useful to see oneself in action. . » 

- It wae useful to see oneself. One can change certain behaviors. 

- The course gave me more than I had hoped. It took up things 
which were useful and worth thinking about for the future 
teacheV. 

- On the whole, .very goodi I became conscious of what is im- i 
portant in teacher behavior. 

- A very good .and important course which can give piore than 
^hiindredj^ of lectures in the same subject. 

- The course gave me a great deal. * 

- It should be included as an essential part of teacher education. 

- Good and instructive, 

- The course. is a very welcome contribution to the otherwise so 
theoretically ponderous teacher education. 

- Sdmething which all student teachers should be given the oppor- 
tunity to use. 

- Very good t^ see oneself in action, I'd ha^ve wanted to have mare 
time to digest the different techniques. 

- Profita^ble. ' One aaw himself amoijg the pupils^, discovered 
what behavior one had and so on. ' 

- Good and Tinuch needed. 

• I^ ls^uch 'needed even if it was bothersome to have it during 
the practice term. ^ 

• Very good in teacher education., 



- Definitely think it was good jaml should be included. Perhaps, 
it should be repeated in some form. 

- It should be obligatory for all student teachers. ■ 

- Very positive. A different kind of field worlc which* was stimu- 
lating and valuable. 

- Very miich aver , my expectations, 

- Good! • 

- Should be obligatory for everyone. ' 

- Good. 

- Useful. Should be a part of teacher education. 

r ■ ' 

- Everyone should have a chance to take the course^ 

- Very positive. It gave a great deal. I became conscious of > 
a lot of things which I had not thought about before* 

jf To see oneself gives one much more than listening to the 
supervisor's or the methods teacher's comments. 

The responses accounted for here show with all desirable clarity/ 
that the minicOurse has met with extra«or dinar ily positive accept- 
ance. It is obvious that it has met a need from the student ^ 
teachers. A strikingly large number of the responses even imply 
tha^t the course should be made obligatory in teacher education: 

But what is there in the piinicburse that makes one react in this 
way? The inquiry's second question gives an answer to that. The 
question was: What did you derive most from in the minicourse? 
An4 the answers were: 

- The possibility of critically observing myself. 

- Instructional seqilence 4, ' 
" '^^^ ^i^fit: lesson each time. 

^ Instructional sequence three oh how to handle incorrecj: and 
incomplete pupil responses. 

- To be abljB to see in black and white the way in which a success- 
ful lesson should be carried Out. - * 

- I learned to know the children better, learnt to ask questions 
in a better way, learnt to criticize my way df working. 

- A sensible questioning-technique. 

v. 
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The possibility of training detailed and concrete, skills on my 
own. Being able to evaluate these with some indirect guidance 
was very much worthwhile. 

Got to know my ovm questioning technique, got to know the 
pupils. 

Different ways to a«k questions, activate more of the pupils 
and get them to say more, ^ 
Very^good contact with the pupils. 
Of the way to ask questions. 

One becomes conscious of his own short-comings and becomes 

conscious of how to reach the goals one seeks. 

One becomes conscious of how one asks questions of the pupils. 

What I have tried to concentrate on is above all in asking ' 

questions, is calling on volunteers and non -volunteers and 

trying to avoid getting yes/no answers, 

I think it was good all the way through. 

Seeing the model lessons and then comparing with ones own 
lessons. 

Seeing in a concrete manner how I ask questions and answer 
the childrens^ questions. 

The sequence about repetition of pupil responses. How one 
allows the discussion to flow without the teacher talking in 
between. 

Think more about how to ask questions in order to get Uie best 
possible answers. 
The handbook. 

The chapter on li'epe^ting the pupil responses, repetition of 
questions. 

The recorded lessons and my own. 
Instructional sequence 4. 

That the children and I learnt discussion technique. The children 
give exhaustive answers, answered each othez, I talk less 
myself. ' ^ 

I became, aware of the importance of asking questions in the 
right way.i (Classificaticnand differentiation of questions). * 
The sequence on redirection, to give prompts and not repeat 
the pupil re^sponses, . ^ ' i 
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Judging by these responses it was the microteaching part of the 
course, but above all its contents, which they thought they pro- 
fited most by. The microteaching it^self and the possibility of 
feedback on one^s own teacher behavior, is seen as one very 
worthwhile ^xperi^nce. Getting concrete, detailed descriptive 
teaching skills to trV(n, skills which one notices have an effect 
on the pupils, is experienced by many student teachers as the 
most positive thing about the course. They have expecially 
appreciated two seq-u^nces in the contents of the course. One of 
these is the sequence of the probing techni ques, that is. those 
skills which, aim at helping individual pupils to give complete 
response^. The other is* the sequence^ , which treat the bad 
habits of the teacher, which prevents the flow of the classroom 
discussion. It is also of interest to note that 60 many student 
teachers mention the fact that the course has side-effects of a 
social value. They have obviously very strongly felt how the 
contact with the pupils has becone better by being able to meet 
them in small groups. 

After all these positive remarks, one can ask himself if per- 
haps nothing in the course was questioned. In the inquiry there 
was the third question: What was not so good about the mini- 
course ? - Five, student teachers failed to answer that question. 
The others answered in the following way: ^ 

- Having to see the model lessons again, ^ also the revised 
lessons. It became repetitive and was not as engaging as 
the first time. ^ 

- Would have been better to do the course in the middle of term. 

- Instructional seq'uence* 1, especially the sequence on how to 
handle incorrect or iiicompletc responses. 

- No short-coming as far as I can see. 

- It is difficult to adapt in the .first and second grade. 

- The slow instructions. Reteach lesson didn^'t give particularly 
much. 

- The instructional programmes were possibly a little overly 
ambitious, certain alternatives to the self -evaluation were 
diffuse. 
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- So little time^ Both the pupils and 1 would have needed more 
time to digest our experiences. 

- Time. I felt hurried* / * * ^ 

- Took pretty a long time in the beginning of term, when one had 
the most work to do. 

Th6 situation was 'artificial and the result is too good to be 
compared with a classi'oom situation. * 

- It was perhaps not so well explained which subjects* one should ' 
inqlude when the t>rogrammes were retorded. 

- The r^eteach lessons. > \ 

- Not everything was suitable to adopt in a first grade in the 
autumn. 

- For my part I had first graders which made the discussions 
difficult to execute. 

- Sinte it was a while since Vdid the course I don'l remember 
what wasn't so good. ' 

- Refocusing. * . " " ' 

- The recorded lessons were. so exhaustive that the model lessons 
were a bit superfluous. 

One negative feeling is obviously the lack of tirhe which msmy of- 

« 

the sfudent teachers experienced. There was, in fact, in the plan 
of the minicourse rather little space for unexpe<:ted^ situations. 
The project group experienced the same time-pressure as the 
participants in the course, as all the three minicourse turns had 
to take place within the same term. As far as the (!:ontents of 
the cour se*, it seems as if the reteach lessons were not felt to be 
as meaningful as other parts of the courses. There was a very 
special category of ansv^ers to the question wh^t waii not so good 
about the course, and to this category belong those responses) 
which were given by the student tjeachets teaching in the first 
grade. They report ce;rtain difficulties in adapting the course 
for such young pupils. It is, however, interesting, that the three 
student teachers, who have expre ssed this sentiment, state their 
general impression of the minicourse as "Very positive'', "Very 
much over my expectations" and "It should be included as an 
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essential part of teacher education." 

The last open question - .What ijnprovements would you like to 
suggest ? - was responded toby only 15 student teachers but as a 

rule they answered rather thoroughly. 

* "I, « ^ 

- To be relieved from seeing the model lesson more than once. 
To be relieved from the first self- evaluation form in each 
sec[uence. , 

- More model lessons from the first, second and'third grades. 

- Omit instructional sequence 1 and place more >^%ight;/6n instruc 
tional sequence three, Vhich in a much better (and more diffi- 
cult) manner ^shows h-ow to treat pupil responses. 

- Clear short written instx,uctions. With criticism of someone 
ftom the department of pedagogics on at least two occasions. 

- 1) Moire time. 2) Visit by a methods teacher a fewtimes, not 
for getting any direct help, but in order to discuss experiences 
one has had and perhaps to ^et some individual counselingj 
which the minicourse can not give. 3) Follow up during last 
term of teacher training. 

- More time. A little more variation in the demonstration pro- 
grammes, they can most certainly be done in a lighter manner. 

- Longer time schedule. More help with the choice of subjects, 

I 

It was a little bit difficult to find a good subject each timje. 

- Increased Steering of tli|e choice of topicSj depending on |vhich 
grade you are teaching. For example, to give three or four 
suggestions for eacUKJ^esson, which one can taice if one doesn^t. 

have any better suggestions himself. Some kind of review 

* m • \ 

about six months after duVing the teacher education. | 

- Gladly suggestions as to topics which are suitable for tr^at* 
ment in the micro-lessons at the junior level. p 

- Perhaps, a longer time schedule fbr the minicourse.. Soitie- 
times it was burdensome, for example when the methods teach- 
er jcame. Otherwise, I thought everything flowed smoothly.^ 

- The minicourse should come in the middle of the term when one 
knows the pupils a bit and when there is time to carry out the 
recordings in peace and quiet. ^ 
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- Possibly a correction of the, instructional programmes. They 
were somewhat superfluous* 

The time factor plays an important roll in several^bf these sugges- 
tions for improvement. It is obviously the case that many felt 
the need to have more time*. Another desire is the suggestion 
for topics of discussion for the micro-lessons. Some student 
teachers expre.ss the clesire for complementary individual guid* 
ance. There are also vieWs on the adjustment of the material. 

It can appear that the res]Lilt of this rather unambitious inquiry 
is accounted for in rather great detail.^ We think, however, that 
these results are quite as interesting as the results in the form 
of factual behavioral alterations, as has been described earlier. 
They can quite surely be interpreted in such a way that there 
is a true need for this sort, of contribution to teacher education, 
nota bene if the contents, which, as is the caso in the minicourse, 
is of the type that according to current criteria ought to be paid 
atteixtion to in teacher education. • ^ 

* The inquiry responses, which we have here given accoimt of 
are, however, only a part of the information we wanted to reach. 
There were also soine multiple choice questions. Answers to 
the question, when the minicourse should be introduced; are 
distributed among the 27 student teachers who hllo'd in the form, 
as follows: J" ' 

in the beginning 6 * \ 

in the middle - - ^ 16 ^ 

at the end • , 2 

as in-service training 3 

at other time 2 . « 

• * 

Of those three, who have chosen in-^servilce training as the best 
time, two have also marked another alternative (in the ''beginning" 
and in the ''middle*' respcjctively). The two student teachers who 
have stated "at other time", have pointed out that the course ought 
to come when the student teacher has been practising for a few 
weeks. 
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The following questipn concerned whether the participants^felt 



a need to have an assistant judge during the j&y^duatixm of the 
micro-lessons. Rersult: ' * - ^ * * • > 



yes, from the supervisor 
yes, from the methods teacher 
yes, from a teacher of pedagogics 
yes, from someone in the 

minicourse project 
yds, from a colleague 
ivo, ^not at all 



.3 

3 

4 
ii 
13 



Those three student teachers, who wished to have ^views from a 




supervisor* also noted one or mp^e alte:(x^ative8. Such viras al^o 
the case with the three whb stated "methods teachi^r" iiji . 
their response. One student teacher wanted help Inborn all of 
the categories. Responses for a colleague are as* a rule single 
alternative Responses, that is no other alternative is marked^at 
the same time;^ which is also the case of the last response alter-* 
native. It should perhaps be pointed out tl^at it is suggested in 
some of the minicourse s^ e^jluatyon forms that the mitro- 
lessoA should be discussed' wit]^ another participant in| the course. 

Has the minicourse - after the beginning instrtlctioili been 
completely self-instifucting? Answers to this que^tipn were unr 
equivocal: - ? 



yes, both as for the contents and technically 
yes, but ohly as for the content, not technically 



23 
4 



Only four of the student teachers think then, that the course has 



not functioned well purely technically. All think that the contentjt 
have functioned self-instructionally. - r * 



It was, for the sake of continued used of the nlinitoursei of 
interest to know which grades the student teachers thought would 
be most suitable to provide pupils for the training period* Res- 
pons^s to tliis question were marked according to grade in this 
way: ^ i 
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first grade '1 . 

second grade' 6 ' 

third ' 12 7" 

fourth 18 
fifth 18 
sixth 17 
other suggestion - 1 

As is shown^many of the student teachers h^ve marked several 
response altei'natiVes. If we check the forms closely we will 
find that the notations in many cases have been made for the 
student teacher's own'grade and all grades above it. This ex- 
plains the predominance of the middle level grades. One student 
teacher also strggested th&t secondary school classes should be 
included. * \ 

The next to la^t question was: Do you think that profiting from 
the mini<!ourse demands jthat you know the pupils who are to be 
icro-tau^ht? > 

The responses wfire diiltfibuted In the following way: 

^ yes, this ilB a pre-requisite 8 
ydSr it is a pre-reqitisite for * 
certain instructional sequences 7 
no, but it is an advantage 11 
no, it i s of no importance 1 . 

It ift'obvioivsly felt that it is rather important that the pupils who 
are going to cooperate in the training period are <not completely 
unfamiliar* . ^ . 

^ Finally, it^was of interest to receive views oft what part of the 

teacher training most nat^urally should include the minicourse* 
, - I'he answers to the inquiiy^s last question were as follows: 

in pedagogic*' 6 
in methods courses .18 
xmimportant 5 

^ Four student teachers have noted both pedagogics and methods 

courses. In other cases,, the results speak for themselves. 
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THE MINICOUBSE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

« 



One of the objectives of the Swedish adaptation and testing was 
to illuminate the .practical pre-reqijisitcs for a more general use' 
of the minicourse as a learning system in teacher training. This 
could hardly be done in any other way than by deliberations and 
discussions of a long series of concrete questions. Just which 
these questions are, ajid how Ve through argumentation tried 
to answer them is shown in the Onpter at hand. 

* 

At what time during the ed\ication should the minicourse be offered? 

great number of-demands of a practical-administrative charac- 
ter have to be met before the minicourse will function satisfactori- 
ly. I^or example, there must be suitable premises available^ so 
that the technical equipmc*nt all the time is ready for use;^ There 
must be pupils available for the microteaching, pupils \vho*pre- 
ferably are not completely unfamiliar to the studlbnt teacher. 5-6 
pupils at a time for only 5-10 minutes at a stretch are needled, 
and there must, therefore, be a substitute teacher who can take 
over the rest of the clas^ during this time. It is most likely 
easiest to meet these demands,if the, minicourse is placed during 
one of the longer practice periods during the education. During 
the t^^ sting of the course it became apparent that only in excep- 
tipnal cases was it possible to carry oUt the work within the space 
of 15 days^as was the estimated time allotted for the course. It 
showed itself to be difficult to get so many consecutive working * 
days due to, among- other things, a number of unforeseen situa- 
tions, such as holidays, sickness, visits from the School of 
Education etc. At least four working weeks v/as a more realistic 
time schedule. Therefore, we have to find practice periods of 
at least this length during the teat:her education. For this reason 
two silternatives appear conceivable. The firj^jt is the period of 
six weeks^^ich lies at the end of the third term of education. 
The s^c^fl^)^r\od includes the first 13 weeks of the last term. 



What further speaks in favour of these longer practice p-eriods, 

is the frequently expressed desire on the part of the student 

teachers • both in the inquiry and during personal contacts with 

ft 

the coordinator - that a longer time should be made-available 
for the course. This appears to be in agreement with those 
views which came out during the American study. In that ca&e, 
they have taken the consequences of this and nowadays recom- 
mend that only three days per week be scheduled for the mini- 
course (Borg et al 1970 p 93), 

The question caxi be raised as to whether either of these two 
practiccperiods is a better alternative than the other/ Wh.en the 
student teachers v/ere asked about what time during the educa- 
tion they thought the minicoursc should come in, 16 of 27 answer- 
ed that it should come in the middle of the education. Only two 
student teachers would prefer to have it at the end. This would 
imply that the practice peri'od during the third term should be 
the, better alternative, U, however, we imagine giving as many 
student teachers as possible the chance to take the course - a 
frequently expressed desire in the inquiry - even the final term's - 
practice period should be seen as a realistic altf rnative. Other- 
wise, there is also the possibility of placing the course after 
graduation. In its American version the minicoux*se has been , 
most used for ihservice training. Such an area of use woul^l like- 
ly not be inconceivabfe fot the part of the Swedes, either. 

How can the minicoursc be integrated with other parts of the 

teacher education? 
. ^ — ^ — ,^ 

The study of the minicourse took place during the student teachers' 
practice term. In the new set-up of practice, which takes effect 
in Swedish teacher training beginning in the autumn of 1974, the 
practice term has an^other form, as is shown in the preceding 
section.. For the student tegichers the minicourse was included^ 
as a part of their course in pedagogics. It was counted as an 
alternative to the obligatory field work in pedagogics, which the 
student teachers carry out during the practice' terrn. If one desires 
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the mii^( 



an answeor.to the question of how the minicourse could be integrated 
with the other parts of the teacher education, one has not got muth 
help fromi;he cxperi<^ces made during the study, since the pre- * 
requisites have already changed. 

If we go bac^ to the Plan of Educa^tion for Swedish Teacher* 
training (1971), we find that teacher education consists/ of four 
main ptirts, namely subject studies, peda^dgics, njetliods and 
practice. It can then be asked if anyoTT^e of thfese parts is more 
suited than another to include thcmiideourse. The subject studies 
can most surely be ignored in this conn^^^n, since .the aim of 
it in the first place is to give student teachelfs more ihtensified 
knowle^e of . . such subject materiaPas the different subjects, 
according to the school curriculum, includes . . 7" Consequently • 
pedagogic^4 methods and practice remain. These parts are 
naturally not indepjsndent of each other. One can perhaps still 
lead the discussion with a viiew to those gfoals and instructions, 
which are stated for the respective parts. , ' * . 

- . ^ * ' I' ' ~" 

* The practice part;pl the teacher educl^tion appears itio&t plausi- 
ble to begin with and it has already been established that the miili- 
courSQ of practical-administrative reasons must be placed in a 
"practice period. The practice part of the teacher education 
should among other things have as a goal t6 . . develop in the 
teacher the ability to critically check hi^yher own teaching 
results, as well as .theu ability and the will to alter the ^ame,. 
based on such a check as mentioned". In the directions for prac- 
ticc teaching it is further stated: 7'The* analysis and evaluation 
of th6 practice teaching shduld be built upon training the student 
teacher to criticize his/her own teachitig/ draw conclujsions and* 
seek solutions, which can lead to betteriiig him/hprself as a 
teacher." Of what is stated above it appears obvious that the inini- 
course, should be integrated with the pjractice part of the teacher » 
education. 

"The practice pctrt of the education should be arranged together 

with the study bf pedagogics and methods" it says further in the 

, - • * . ' 

educatibn plan. ^Wljat consequences does' this have for the part 

of th^ feiinicourse 5!!; To begin with, it can be stated that it must 



reasonably be considered, an advantage, if one can somewhat 
prepare and foUow up the mini course in pedagogies and/ or 
jmetho^s courses. Nothing in tfie goals for these two parts, of 
the educationrir<mtjra^^ One of the goals for thi 
stud y of ped agogi^LS_Ag^iL,example to , .-give the student 



teaqher skills in ^alvi^ating teaching in relation to goals present, 
as well as to analyse' the reason for possible failure to re^'ach 
the goals. " .Within the goals for study in methods it is stated 
. among other things that one should / develop in the student^ 
teacher an analytical, attitude towards different teaching situa- 
tions as well as the habit and ability to -choose a s-uitable forxtl 
for the teaching with due respect to the pre-requisites» " The 
student teachers themselves have expressed in^jlhe inquiry a 
clear preference for methods»18 -of 27 student teachers think 
that the minicourse most na^ar%lly belongs witkhi the methojds 
coujrses. It is howe^tser important to point out thfS^ie student 
teachers in this case do not express a*desir6 for guidance 'during 
the course. In the inquiry only a few have expressed the need 
to have a supervisor, a teafche:r in pedagogics or in methods as 
an Assistant ctitie judg^ in the evaluation of the micro-lessons. 
The backgrotmd for the view,th.at m^lBdds is a natural place for 
the mini c bur se/i's more than likely, that those skills which the 
course treats, are seen first and foremost as methodological 
operations, altijough ^inchored in pddagogical theory and empiri- 
cism* . • * K ^ 

A recommendation is that the minitrouii'se and its possible 
successor^ are placecl^n the practice part of the education, is 
administrated by one or more independrent coordinators aJid is 
anchored in botH methods and pedagogics teaching. The course ' 
w(5^}.d in this way be able to function as a bridge between theory 
and practice in teacher education^ , 



Which student teachers should be giveri the opportunity of tal^ng 
the minicourse.? ' . \ 

^ In chcrosing subjects for the'S\yedish testing of the minicourse 
it was considered essential to have voluntary^participation from 



- the student teachers. Partly there were no economic possibi- 
lity for making a random sampling, partly, it was not consider- 
ed possible to oblige the student teachers to accept the exti*a 
work-load, which implied both taking the minicour^e and taking 
part in the testing of it. For this reason, it is difficult to say 
anything about -which student teachers will ip the future hctve 
the possibility of taking the course. An attempt-^will, however, 
-be made here to^somewhat illuminate the question. One starting- 
off point can be to listen to the student teachers' views on the 
question. In the first qut?sti6n in the inquiry about the general 
impression of the minicoursfe, xnany were of the opinion that 
the course should be available to everyone. Some even wanted 

4 

to have it as an obligatory contribution to the teacher education. 
Certain criticism toward the project group has also been express- 
ed because^ only 32 student teachers were enrolled for participa- 
tion. Contrary to what ilaight be expected this* criticism has for 
the most part not come from those student teacher who voluntee- 
red but could riot be accepted. Instead, it is those, who from 
th^ onset were disinterested, that have raised the strongest ob- 
jections to the manner of selection. . It is obvious tliat the posi- 

^tive j»eactions from the sgCibjecfts have had a wide -spread Effect. 

• There^ is, of course, no principal objections to be raised on Ihe 
part pf the project group, that all studfent teachers at some time 

.Muring their education are given the chance to take the miriicourse. 
There are, however, two problems to be considered here. The 
first is of an economic character and as such perhaps difficult 
but not impossible to solve. If it is found that the minicourse i^ 
of such great value, that is should \)e included as an obligatory 
subject, then resou/ces should be made available, so that this 
wish c&h be satisfied. The^ other problem is of a more intricate 
nature. If the course can be conceived of obligatory, can one 
then^ even expect a positive result from the student teacher ^ wh'o 
is made to take the cpurse against his v/ill? Another^ dilemma ^ 
is that,, even if everyone is given a chance to take the course on 
a voluntary basis, we can still not ignore the possibility that 
certain student teachers will not take advantage of the opnortuni- 
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ty. In both cases it can be' that just thosa teachers who have not 
taken advantage of th§ possibility are judged tp be the ones most 
in need of the course. 



It will even be more complicated if there are insufficient 
re'sources tooffer. the '.course to att~stuclent te^che r s . Should 
we then assign by lot on the possibility of participating, from 
* arnong those who volunteer for the course, or should we primari- 
ly difect ourselves to those student teachers who are *consid^red 
to beTHoslriTi-need of the. course ? If we choose the first alterna- 
tive, how shall we ihcn diagnose this need? One possibility would 
be by way of^ inquiry td student teachers try to dete.rmine where 
the need is greatest. Which student teachers have for example 
the least amount of earlier teaching experience, experience 
of being together with children, confidence in their own ability 
to teach etc. Another possibility would perhaps be to allo>;si' / 
the supervisor 5.nd/or the method^ teachers to. estimate 'this 
nee4. Such a solution appears)^ however, les»s-thaij attractive. 
One must reckon with , the fact that the'subjectivity, which is 
built-in in such a way of going -about the matter, can have nega- 
tive consequences. It would be particularly linpleasant, if the 
student teacher interpreted an offer to take part in the course, 
as a sign that they are considereTd to have less than good pre- 
requisites to be good teachers. We can then not give any final 
^answer to the question'to vyhich student teachers should take 
the minicourse .during his/her education. One can hardly give 
any general recommendjatidns. For the tim^ beii\g the qiiestiOn 
must remain open, . < ^ ' ^ • ; 



^0.4 ^ With the present resqurcQS, how many 'student teachers can 
take the ^course ? • - _^ 

As a^result of the minicouirse i^tudy it was possible to e,stablish 
that witK the five sets of equipment»available thirty-two student 
teachers could during one fe^m go through the. course but under 
great pressure of^^time. - This ^voufd seem to he^kh adequate 1 
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longest of which 
>-up does not take 
t have any exper 
in a way which 



answer to the question in the heading/ As was mentioned earlier 

however, ttfe conditions are no longer the same. The study was 

0 

carried out during the practice term of the student teachers. 
This term is no longer a part of t eacher education, but has been 
replaced by a nimiber of practice pe riods, *th / 
is thirteen weeks. Since this new practice 
effect unti} the autumn term 1974, we do not 
. rience which tells us, if the situation chaii|^s 
affects the minicourse. It is for example uncertain how many 
student teachers one can count of finding at one and the same 
time at the same practice school f or.-a itmg ^ough practice • 
period. The more participants tJie re are gjt^jp^c^t school, the 
better each set-up of equipment can be used. One doesn't 
know either if £he practice, schools will in future be situated 
nearer the School' of Education. The shorter the geographical . 
distances to the practice schools are, the more time can be 
saved. A cpordinator can in*.this way help many more partici- 
pants. One should, however, be conscious^ of the fact that the 
coordinator, ^hose role is completely indispensable to the acti- 
^ vity, not at present an "existent resource". Wholly without 
resources, it will then be totaly impossible to^carry on 
my continued activity with the minicourse. 

Final views % • 

— ' ' — « ' ^ ^ 

m 

The report which is presented lie re has given an accou|it of hx)W 
the Swedish testing of the Amej-ican/minicourse 1:* Effective 
questioning, has been shaped and executed, and which r^^ults ^ 
have been arrived at, both in the ca^e of observable behavioral 
alterations cind of subjective experience of the subjects. There 
is perhaps reason in conclusion, to* express some rather more 
general* views about, the minicourse and its ^nj^quences. 

It is obvious that the course has met with very^rongly posi- 
tive acceptance from the student teachers*, ^ifhe teason for this 
is naturally, that they hav^ felt it to be a^timulating and meaning- 




ful experience, and that they have been able to note positive 
changes in their own teaching behavior. This is, of CQurse," 
gratifying but theTe is, perhaps, still reason to see both these 
positive effects and the course itself in a.Jjroader perspective. 

Against the background of the more4imited contributioni 

'which the minicourse has made in the total teacher education, 

one must ask himself if it is really possible that these thirty 

iiours of ^three-year education can be of such superior value 

that the enthusiastic .comments are justifiable. Even if it was 

enticing to answer yes to the (question, it would be, of course, 

jgravely unjust towards other parts of the education. One must 

be aware of the advantages that the minicourse has had. It 

means something completely new for the student teachers, 

because it gives tKem pt)ssibilities for videotaped feedback and 

self-analysis. It was presented at a time (during the practice- 

term) when the student teachers surely felt a great need of ^ 

just this sort of graspable techniques, whichf the minicourse 

teaches. It met the demands which are often made in the teacher 

training for contents which are directly ^connected with reality. 

Teacher education is often criticized foy beeing all too fceore- 

tical. The minicourse is remarkably concrete. All of these 

factors have been important and contributed to the g.opd re'sults. 

We also know from earlier research, e.g. Brusling (1974) 

* * ■ • 

that student teachers opinions on microteaching' and sel*-confron- 

'tation often are very positivi^. • 

The minic6urse means skill training.* Is there a need for ^tcill 
training in Swedii^h teacher education of-tod^iy? Isn't it a step 

xbackw:ard& in a time when j^teadily grater demands ar^ being ^ 
made that teacher education shall l^ad to j^ersonal grQwtb, abi- 
lity tck cooperate, ability to e&tablifih good contact^s "^iji^i^^ 
psychological and social insight etc. ^Strong argument speak 
against this^^ssertion. It is, of course, without a doubt so that 
the^ teacher role to a great degree is and will be changing, and 
that^the te^x^ievs^ difties in the future are going to be to a lesser/ 

,extenrpresenting fact information (Stxikat 1970). There yffill^ 




however, always be a certain amount of "handicraft** in the 
teaching profession and this "handicraft" probably consists of 
different, rather easily identifiable skills. If a teacher has 
a"X^omman'd^of~thVs e~^skin:s7 that^ s, knows his job completely, 
.resources can be liberated^for^therLperhaps ^ofe important, 
and more difficult and subtle tasks. The s^till training is there- 
fore in no way a hinder to the student teachers' deyelopir^ a 
personal 6tyle of their own. The minicoursq "Effective question-^ ^ 
inglLJUxd it's eventual successors can. likely been seen as a very 
well motivated contribution to teacher education. 

- . J- 
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Appendix A 



Technical equipment for the videotaping of lesson 

Detailed description Price Weight 

Sw Cr 



TV-cassette tape-xecorder 



Philip N 1500 



Mini-compact camera 
Philips LDH 50, 
AMR vidicon, XQ1030 

Zoom-lens Canon V5x20, \ 
20-100 mm, 1:2, 5 

Tripod Slick Master de luxe 

Monitor Philips ''Caddie" 
Z12T740 

Microphone Philips LBB 
900305 



Ear-phqnes Ashi,davpx St- 
lO/S ohm 

Cabling * 

Transport cases, 2 

Sum (reduced price 
excl moms) 



3.878 



2.000 

1.250 
480 

690 

155 



75 
9 25 
1.000 

9.553 



17 kg 



3. 5 kg 

0.5 kg 

3 kg 

8 kg 



16 kg 



50 kg 



Technical 
commeiits 



Max play- 
ing time 
ffO min 
hor. reso- 
lutions 

>200 lines 



200 ohm, 10 
c^bel, DIN 
stanUlard 



Supplier: Sv6nska Philips AB, Btj^ggrevegatan IS, Box 441, 
5-401 16 Geteborg 1 
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Appendix C 



1/ What is your general impression of the minicourse as a 



contribution to teacher education? 

> 



2. What did you derive most from in the minicourse? 

3. What was not so good about the minicourse? 

4. What improvements would you suggest? 



5. Teacher educations practice-phase is going to be changed so 
that the practice term disappears, It will be replaced by con- 
tinual practice periods distributed through all the terms of study. 
In this qt^estion - when do you think the minicouirse should come 



in? 



in the beginnin*g 
in the middle 
at the end 

as inservice training 

at some other tim^. "^When? 



6. Have you felt a need to receive views about your part in the 
recorded training periods from an outsider? ! ' \ 

yes, from the supervisor 
! yes, frohi a -methods teacher . ^ ^ 

yes, .from a t^achier in pedagogics 
* < yes, iCrom sonfieone iri^he minicourse project group 

yes, from a <6^11eague 

no, not at all / ' 

- * / » - ' : ^ 

• ^ ^ / , . ^ : ~ 

7. Has the^iliicourse Wen .cpmpletely^^ - above - 
and beyond aie initial instruction? 

yefii, *b0th in eContent and technically 

^ yel, Jt^Ht only in content, not technically ♦ 

yes/ but .only technically., not in content 

nd, I have heeded help on tho following pointy 



(Apfendlx C:2) 



^ 8. Pupils have varying knowledges and general experience, 
which makes them more or less suitable to take part iln thfe 
microteaching sessions, ^rom what grade/ in your oj^inion, 
can the pupils most suitably be taken f or thes e sessioiis ? 

• first gtade 1 

second grade ~^ I ^ 

third grad^ • / i. 
fourth gradej ^ . • ^ j - 

^ "lifth grade— — — ; ; ^ i 

i 

r-- sixth grade ^ ' * ^ i 

--- further suggestion . \ 

9. 'Po you think that profiting from the minicourse demands 
that you know the pupils who are to be micro-taught? 
.yes*, this is a pre-requisite 

yes, it is a pre-rcquisite >for certain^ instructional 
I sequences * ^ * 

no, but it itf an advcintage . » 

--- no, it makes no difference * -^^i— * . 



10. Within what part of the teacher training do you think the 

minicourse most naturally belongs ? 

pedagogics • * . - 

methods courses ' ' 

--^ makes no difference 

Other.* Which? * * 
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Pausing anj LengU> of Pupil Responses ~ 'fj • H'*M.»i>4-u • ^ 



Bedbmare: 

Datum: . . .-. ........... .\ 

• ♦ ^ 

Observat ionst i d : ...... . 









m In ^ 








^ Pausing Behavior (lOP = Length Of Pause, RV = 



RSknererk) 
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A: To til number of teacher questions •.....♦X'Ib^, T\tal zeros ..... 
C: Sufii\of pauses ...J. Di Average (o/A) 
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A: To ^al; number of pupil remrlcs 
ll^p^Q^cT'*?^^^^ v/ords p'er^renarlc (b/a) . t*^^^- • 



B: Total wordd < 
ITumber of 1-word remarks 



HI N I COURSE 1 
OBSERVER RECORD FORM 
Locating Incorrect Responses 



y Appendix D:2 

i Inspeln. 
^ n • • • • • • • 



. Beddrware: ..... 

Datum: ^ 

;Ob*seryat i onst id:. mi n 




Instruct! 9ns ^ • „ 

> One of our goals is to-see-^how teachers handle fn«rfeet-ptt^^- responses. 
Men trunniQg.the tapes to locate the three negative l}<ihaviorSt also watch for 
lincorrect 'pup-iT responses. This is defined as any response the teacher reacts 
to as an incorrect, response by telling the pupil he is wrong, passing on to* 
mother pupiT, etc. Do not try to judge the factual correctness of responses, 
tlhen in doutrtt /ecord the episoide and we wi 1 f decide on it later/ y 



Be sure jto start the counter at zero. At each incorrect response stop the 



recorder and entet cotinter nuirt}er on this form 

Classification 



Incorrect 
Response 



Counter 
NmnbeK 



Incorrtct 
tesponse' 



Counter 
Number 



Classification 



11 
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Observer Record Forrt 
Redirection 




Bedbmare : . ^ ....... ^ 

Datum*: ...... . 

Observatiohstid: ....... fnin 



S Appendix D:3 

I Inspelp. 
f nr : . . /. . . 




Tally 



REOIRECTION 



4- 



.^onvnents 



MIN I COURSE 1 
Observer Record Form 
Higher Cognitive Qiiostiorii 



* Appendix Di4 

Inspeln. 
\ ij .nr: 




Bedbmar^, 
Datum: . , 



Observa1/i onst i ck^ . . . . . ; miH 





A. Fact Questions • • [ 

B. Higffor Cognitive Questions [ 
K. AH Questions (A+8) 

• ■ . / • • • 

Unwary 



TotaV proportion of fact questions/- 



\ 



\ 




Tally 



r 



Total 



0 
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• 'JPrompting, further olarif ication 



' M Appendix Dt5 



f nr:.^v 



X 



Beddtnars • • - • • • • * . ^ . . • • 7^ 

batura: ....... 

Obseryatij^nst id: ...... min 




Ingtriictions ; Start lape and run until a teacher probing behavior occurs. Stop 
tape. Oecidd if behavior is prompting (P), seeking further clarification (C), 
or refocusihg (R).|||lircl« appropriate letter after "i". Restart tape and run 
•to next probing bejilfrior. .Identify behavior, circle appropriate letter after /! 
"2". Continue in this manner to. end of tape:. 



1: 

I, 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
S. 
10. 
,11. 
12,. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
? 
P 
R 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



G 
C 

•c 

C 
t 

c 
• c 
c 
c 
c 

rC 

V C 



R 
R 
R 



R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 



C\ -R 



cl 



Totals: i 



Prompting * \ 
Furthe r CI a r i f i ba ti on 
Refocusing 



18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26.* 

27. 

28. 

29, 

30. 

31 . 

38; 

33* 
34, 



P 
P. 
P 
■P 
P 
?\ 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

;P 

P 
P 
P 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
€ 

C 

c 



R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R^ 
^R 
R 
R 
R 
'R 
R 
R 
R 

.^R 
R 



35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48: 
49. 
50. 



P 

P- 
P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 




c 


R ' 


c 


;.R^:i 


c 


R 


c 




c 


*^R . 


c 


^R 


c 


R 


c 


: R 


c 


s R 



Check here if all or a ma.l^rl part of tape has Veffy bad sound or picture 



Comments : " * 



MINICOURSE 1 
^OBSERVER RECORD PORM 
K' E G A'T I V £ . B E H A V I 0 R S 



I inspeln. 
j nr: . . . . . 
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B^ddmare : . 1 . . . • . . * 

Qdiiijrn* • • • • • h • • • • ^^^j^-^ • 
ObservatioTlst id: . . :» . - m in 




Tally 



1. ' Teacher repeats own questions 

2. Teacher answers own questions 

3. Teacher repeats pupil answers 



[ Check here if all or a major part of tape has very ^ad sound or picture 
Cownents: 
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nr 



Beddmare.: 

Datum::.'. . ; , 

Oibservat i onsti d: min 
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Total tid . 
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. . * ^ Appendix E : 1 

Certain completing rules of coding the minlcourse variables 

The basic principle for the afvalyses of the pre- and post- recordings 
has been, that the skills observed should follow the instructions 
of the mimcourse. Since the aim of the course is to get ipupils, 
who are not vejrbally active, to participate in discussions and • 
contribute^with points of view of their own, only skills whi^li 
aim at making the individual pupil more active, haye been coded. 
Besides^ the Evaluation manual (Borg --) has been the basis of 
the analysis. The reason foi: this is that .the studies of transfer* 
ability should be made possible. Below are certain rules, which 
have completed the manual at the Swedish analyses. • 

Redirection. Should be coded with great restrictivity and only 
when the student teacher actively uses' the skill. Is not coded . 

^ ^^^^^ ^ 

at a spontaneous pupil discussion, which the student teacher 
accepts with a "letr|ro^^. 

^ Time for teaplier talk. The chronometer is^ stopped ^ven at short 
pauses injt^e teacher talk (This will make interobserver agree- 
ment h>^her). 

Pausing.. Measure the time that passes from the f/aming of a 
question to the direction of it to someone. The question is direc-^*"""^ 
ted to a pupil when the teacher says A^pupil's nanige, calls the 
pupil in other words, or witW gestures or such vizualiSes to^^^ 
pupil that he wants an answer. If a pupil answejrs oi^jAys^sSSnie'^ 
thing spontaneously, the time measuring stopH. At redirection, 
measure the pause 'before the first pupil response. A question 
is coded only when, it is directed to the whole class (i.e. not at 
the probing techniques). If the answer to a question is just 
raising ^he han<f, the queilion is not coAed. 

• • • 

Number of words per pupil response. Only those pupil responses 

are coded, which have connection tb the question 0^ to the topic 
of discussion. Answers with no connection to'the topic are not 
coded.' 
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Do not code if pupil responds with no lanswer (if pupil cannot 
answer the questioA that has be€n directed to, time);. 

Pupil response is coded as coherent if comments frorrt the ^ 
teacher (e.g. hm, yes, good etc) does not disturb the dtipil's 
answer. If Jhe teacher^s comment influences or. guides/the 
answer, two answers should be coded. Pupil respons^can be 
a question if this question is connected to the topic. "I didji't 
hear" etc is not coded, as it is considered as an "administra- 
tive" question. If it is difficult to decide wethe^ a question is 
administrative or not, the question should be coimted as a 
connected question and be coded. 

Reaction to incorrefct pupil response . ' 

."^ " . 

1. Non -punitive, accepting reaction to pupil response. 
2; Punitive, non -accepting reaction to incorrect pupil response. 
(This classification docs not follow the American Evaluation ^ 
> Manual. Instead, each incorrect pupil response ha's been 
registered aixd the teacher's reactio^ to this response has been 
coded according to the above classifiqation, which follow^ the 
insti^uctions given in the teacher ha^idbook and the instructional 
lesson). ' . 

Prompting, The behavior is coded only if the pupil response is 
incorrect or weak and the student teacher consciously is prompt- 
ing in order to get a complete answer. To>e able to prompt, 
the student teacher must ask a question, tVwhich a criterion 
response call be expected. "^Othcrwise no prompts can be given. 
The prompting shall be directed to one pupil, not to the entire 
class.* The behavior is coded restrictively. 

Further clarification. Is coddd only if the student teacher is prob- 
ing by saying e. g. ,Why, Explain, Clarify etc. The pupil must 
have given an answer. Is coded pnly ijf the same pupil, who was 
asked, gives an jincorrect or wjeak answer. 



Ref ociising . The bioha£ior is T^rc ancl easy to forget, when it 
is. coded togctherjyith-other skills. 
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